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Week Ending Friday, August 8, 1986 


Helsinki Human Rights Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5515. August 1, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


August 1, 1986, marks the eleventh anni- 
versary of the signing of the Final Act of 
the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, known as the Helsinki Ac- 
cords. Later this year, representatives from 
the signatory states will be meeting in 
Vienna to review implementation of these 
Accords, including the human rights and 
humanitarian provisions. 

Human rights and fundamental freedoms 
lie at the heart of the commitments made 
in the Helsinki Accords of 1975 and in the 
follow-on Madrid Concluding Document of 
1983. These documents set forth clearly a 
code of conduct, not only for relations 
among sovereign states, but also for rela- 
tions between governments and their citi- 
zens. This code holds out a beacon of hope 
for those people in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union who seek a freer, more just, 
and more secure life. We and the other 
Atlantic democracies will not let up in our 
efforts to see to it that these solemn com- 
mitments are fully honored throughout 
Europe. 

We Americans will never waver in our 
commitment to implement fully the human 
rights and humanitarian provisions of the 
Helsinki Accords, not only because these 
freedoms are fundamental to our way of life 
but because of our conviction they are the 
God-given entitlement of every member of 
the human family. Let us pledge ourselves 
once again to do all in our power so that all 
people may enjoy them in peace. We also 
call on all 35 CSCE signatory governments 
to uphold these just and fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
371, has designated August 1, 1986, as “Hel- 


sinki Human Rights Day” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation reasserting our commitment to the 
Helsinki Accords. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim August 1, 1986, as Helsinki 
Human Rights Day and call upon all Ameri- 
cans to observe this day with appropriate 
observances that reflect our continuing 
dedication to full implementation of the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms set 
forth in the Helsinki Accords. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of August, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 


1 th. 
pee Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:51 p.m., August 4, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


International Trade 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
August 2, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

It’s sometimes said that if you put three 
economists together in a room and ask 
them a question, you're liable to get more 
than three answers. It’s true, economists 
don’t often agree; but there is one issue on 
which almost all responsible economists, 
whatever their political persuasion, are 
unanimous. They agree that free and fair 
trade brings growth and opportunity and 
creates jobs. And they all warn that high 
trade barriers, what is often called protec- 
tionism, undermines economic growth and 
destroys jobs. I don’t call it protectionism; I 
call it destructionism. 
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That’s why our motto is: free and fair 
trade with free and fair traders. Now, we’ve 
seen that governments sometimes don’t 
play by the rules. They keep exports out of 
subsidy—or subsidize, I should say, indus- 
tries, giving them an unfair advantage. 
Well, our patience with unfair trade isn’t 
endless, and we’re taking action to bring 
other nations back in line to ensure that 
free trade remains fair trade. We’re aggres- 
sively using existing trade laws to pry open 
foreign markets and force others to play by 
the rules. 

This week, for instance, we signed a 
breakthrough trade agreement that'll open 
up Japanese markets to U.S. semiconductors 
and prevent the Japanese from dumping 
semiconductors in our markets. And last 
month, after intensive negotiations in re- 
sponse to a deadline I set, the European 
Community agreed to keep its market open 
to U.S. farm exports. 

These agreements are examples of posi- 
tive, result-oriented trade action. Instead of 
closing markets at home, we’ve opened 
markets to U.S. products abroad, thus help- 
ing to create more American jobs. Instead 
of erecting destructionist import barriers, 
we're tearing down foreign barriers to 
make trade freer and fairer for all. Because, 
believe me, when Americans are competing 
on a level playing field, they can outpro- 
duce and outsell anyone, anywhere in the 
world. 

We've been tough with those nations 
who’ve been unfair in their trading prac- 
tices, and that toughness has produced re- 
sults. And with hard-pressed industries like 
textiles and apparel that have gone through 
difficult times, we’ve taken strong action to 
help. We renegotiated agreements with 
Taiwan and Hong Kong over a year early to 
expand product coverage and tighten con- 
trols of imports from those countries. We 
are pursuing negotiations with Korea to 
tighten restraints on their exports to us and 
improve opportunities for our producers in 
their market. And just this week we com- 
pleted a tough, new multifiber arrangement 
with our trading partners that will include 
products not previously covered and which 
gives us tools to prevent damaging import 
surges. This is result-oriented action. 

What doesn’t bring results is the sort of 
destructionist legislation now before the 
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House of Representatives. Next week the 
House will vote on whether to override my 
veto of a textile trade bill, and I’m hopeful 
this won’t happen. 

My Council of Economic Advisers esti- 
mates this bill would cost you, the con- 
sumer, $44 billion over the next 5 years: 
$70,000 for every job saved, jobs that pay 
about $13,000 on average. Even worse, 
these temporarily protected jobs would be 
more than offset by the loss of thousands of 
other jobs—jobs in retail, marketing and fi- 
nance, and jobs directly related to import- 
ing, such as dockworkers and transportation 
workers. And then there are all those who 
would be thrown out of work as we began 
to feel the effects of foreign retaliation, and 
you can bet there would be retaliation. I’m 
thinking, especially, of our struggling agri- 
cultural sector and its many connected in- 
dustries. At a time when we're trying to 
increase agricultural exports, let’s remem- 
ber that some of the first victims of retalia- 
tion would be our farmers—kicking them 
when they’re already down. 

So, our trade policy remains a positive 
one that will not play off one region against 
another or one American worker against 
another, doing grievous damage to the in- 
dustries involved. In trying to help workers 
in ailing industries, we must be careful that 
the cure is not worse than the disease, like 
the infamous Smoot-Hawley tariffs that 
deepened and prolonged the Great Depres- 
sion. The best way to help is with the pro- 
growth policies of free and fair trade that 
have created more than 10 million new jobs 
in the last 3% years. In the last 7 months 
1,650,000 people have found jobs in the 
United States. There’s more than Europe and 
Japan combined in the last 10 years. And by 
the way, recently released figures show the 
leading economic indicators are up and un- 
employment has dropped to 6.8 percent. 

You know, the Europeans talk about the 
“American miracle” of economic growth 
and job creation. Well, I’m going to do ev- 
erything I can to keep that miracle of hope 
alive, creating jobs and opportunities for all 
Americans. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 
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National Campaign Against Drug 
Abuse 





Interview With Richard M. Smith, Morton 
M. Kondracke, Margaret Garrard Warner, 
and Elaine Shannon of Newsweek 
Magazine. August 1, 1986 





Q. Well, last time Mort and I were here 
we were talking about SALT and arms con- 
trol, and now we’re here to talk about an- 
other war, another—— 


The President. Yes, and a very vital war. 


Q. We've followed, of course, the First 
Lady’s interest in the drug problems for 
years, but now it seems as if you and the 
White House staff and the fellows on Cap- 
itol Hill are all beginning to move at the 
same time on this. What prompts the activi- 
ty now? 

The President. Well, let me say, it isn’t 
just a recent thing. Nancy would have 
never sat back doing what she was doing 
and let us get away with doing nothing. But 
we felt from the very first, in 1981 when 
we came here, that the obvious, legitimate 
job of government was the interception 
of—or the interdiction of the drugs and pre- 
venting them from getting to the users. 


Nancy, of course, had approached it from 
what I’ve always believed is the real way if 
we're ever to get control of this; and that is, 
to take the users away from the drugs in- 
stead of the other way around. And she had 
been interested in this before we even got 
here. Finding out how many parents 
weren’t aware of there being a threat to 
their children—whether they were unwill- 
ing or just didn’t know that this was hap- 
pening in the schools and so forth—and she 
had started along that tack. 

When we first came here, Florida had 
been targeted, I suppose, because of its po- 
sition down there and the inflow by sea and 
air for drugs. And so, we put together a task 
force under the Vice President that for the 
first time, I believe, in our history really put 
together every agency that could be inter- 
ested at every level of government—com- 
plete cooperation between Federal, State, 
county, local. And it was tremendously suc- 
cessful; the inflow through Florida de- 
creased greatly. And as a result of that, we 


then followed with further units for border 
interdiction under the Vice President be- 
cause of the border across the Southwest 
and our two seacoasts. What had actually 
happened is: You began to stop the flow in 
Florida, and they just started diverting and 
finding other places to land. 


But as this has gone on, and this increas- 
ing problem, we have all begun to come to 
the conclusion—and looking at what has 
happened; for example, look at Nancy’s Just 
Say No idea. That came out of a simple 
answer to a question before a bunch of 
young people in Oakland, California, when 
she was asked about what could they do. 
And she said, “Just say no.” And now there 
are 10,000 Just Say No clubs among young 
people throughout the country. 


And I think it’s just the increasing prob- 
lem that made us finally aware that what is 
really needed is a nationwide campaigii, not 
just government. But as we’ve done so 
many times in the past, when you take a 
problem to the American people, they now 
are concerned about it. The polls show that 
this is on most people’s mind—the number- 
one problem in the country. And we’re 
going to very shortly be going public with 
soliciting the help of everyone on both 
sides. Because it’s not only necessary to step 
up our efforts to make it difficult to get the 
drugs, but the main thrust has got to be to 
get the people, themselves, to turn off on it. 


Q. We understand that there are going to 
be some initiatives involving Federal em- 
ployees and the use of drug tests for certain 
Federal employees. Is that true? 


The President. Well, there has to be, 
when you stop to think of some people in 
some very—well, the type of work that they 
are doing. For example, you can’t have 
people in law enforcement who carry weap- 
ons, you can’t have air traffic controllers 
and so forth—have this be a possibility. So, 
we've always been in agreement on keep- 
ing tabs on people in those positions—using 
testing. 

But we're still discussing the ways of get- 
ting at this, not only in government but out 
in business and industry, where it’s estimat- 
ed that the cost now to business and indus- 
try in America of drugs and alcohol abuse is 
about $100 billion per year. ; 
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Q. Would you favor drug testing for all 
Federal employees? 

The President. | have great concerns— 
other than the type of people I was just 
mentioning, where I feel that it’s justified to 
be mandatory—I think you’ve got a right to 
say that if I’m entrusting my life to some- 
one’s care, I’ve got a right to know. But I 
would rather see a voluntary program in 
which we can say to them, and say to 
people who might be detected in such a 
program, or that if they want to come for- 
ward and simply say this, that they won’t 
lose jobs and there won’t be punishment. 
What there would be is an offer of help, to 
tell people, “No, if this is your problem, let 
us help you cure yourself of addiction.” 


Q. Oh, I’m sorry. Will you be asking your 
department heads, though, to select those 
jobs that they consider safety- or national 
security-related enough to ask the people 
who hold those jobs to take these tests? 

The President. Well, and in some in- 
stances, I think it’s all right to have it man- 
datory. That, as I say, people who have 
other people’s safety in their own hands—I 
don’t think that they should complain about 
mandatory testing. But in the other, I be- 
lieve through—down all the way—and this 
is why a nationwide movement, and one at 
the civilian sector—to again have that same 
approach, in business and industry. Let the 
executives volunteer themselves and say to 
others, you know, do this, but with that 
assurance: We’re not out to find you and 
destroy you—punish you in any way. We're 
out to help you. 

Q. You had a little problem with George 
Shultz on the question of polygraph testing. 
Do you think you might have that problem 
if you ask the Secretary of State and State 
employees to take drug tests? 

The President. No. If it would help, I 
would be very much in favor of volunteer- 
ing to start at the top, and not only in gov- 
ernment but in business, industry, the pro- 
fessions, everyplace else as an example to 
others and be willing to do it. 

Q. Do you think that people with security 
clearances fall in that category? 

The President. 1 would think, yes, that 
that’s legitimate. 
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Q. Are you, in fact, going to ask your 
Cabinet officers to submit to testing on a 
voluntary basis, themselves, and ask their 
subordinates to do that? 


The President. Well, Mort, there’s going 
to be some of your questions that I can’t 
answer, because we're still in the process. 
And I’m afraid that any announcements 
that we have will come after this interview 
has been printed. But, yes, this is under 
discussion right now, and I have already 
suggested such a thing to our top people. 


Q. Are you at all concerned about the 
privacy issue that is raised by mandatory 
drug testing? 


The President. Well, as I say, if the man- 
datory is only in those areas where you can 
show the kind of responsibility for national 
security, for people’s lives, and so forth— 
there I don’t think there can be a quarrel. 
On the other, I feel that it might be far 
more productive to go the voluntary way. 


Q. Could I ask a question about the 
money connected with all this? If these 
people turn up or even volunteer them- 
selves and come forward, is there going to 
be the money available for rehabilitation 
required. And also, is there going to be 
added money for prevention, you know, 
education programs and that sort of thing? 
How much more money is going to be 
spent? 


The President. Well, this, of course, is, 
again, one of the things that we have under 
discussion, and we know the problem that 
we have to meet. 


I think one simple thing could add to the 
money right now without an additional 
penny being spent. Having come from 
being a Governor, one thing that was very 
much in my mind was getting a lot of Fed- 
eral grants to local and State governments 
converted into what we could call block 
grants. For example, I have to tell you that 
as Governor of a State I found out that 
Federal grants that came to us, totally 
wrapped in redtape and restrictions and ab- 
solute directions as to how the money must 
be used, every dollar of it, that the amount 
that went into administrative overhead was 
far in excess of the amount that was then 
left to do the job. 
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So, we sought to combine some of these 
into block grants and then let the people at 
the local and the State level use this money 
where it met their problems the most. For 
example, to say nationwide to a State: You 
must use x amount of money in an alcoholic 
treatment. You must use x amount of 
money in drug treatment—well, you can’t 
believe that everyplace in the country had 
the same ratio of problems. One of them 
might have a very great problem over here, 
another one over here. 

So, we introduced this idea of block grant 
and to put all this money together. But 
when the Congress approved it, what they 
did would add amendments that put all the 
redtape and all the directions, specific di- 
rections, back in. So, out there too much of 
that money is being spent on administrative 
overhead. 

Now, what we would like to do as a part 
of this program is ask that those restrictions 
be taken off and’ see how far the money 
goes if it isn’t all being spent on bureaucra- 
cy. 

Q. But does that mean that there won’t 
be any additional money? And the question 
you get from a lot of people involved in this 
is: If this is a real war, are we going to 
devote the resources to it, the money, to 
really fight it, or are we going to try to 
nickel and dime it or handle it by rhetoric? 

The President. No, not going to be rheto- 
ric. And it’s possible that there will be more 
need for money. On the other hand, you 
can’t underestimate what can be done at 
the private sector without government 
intervention. When you look at the amount 
of money, right now, that is being spent 
and being raised privately by people in the 
private sector and is being administered by 
the private sector because of the help of 
volunteers—no one can _ estimate the 
amount of money it would take to replace 
these volunteers with bureaucrats. And I 
don’t mean to denigrate the people that 
work in government, but they would be 
legitimately doing the job. But they can’t 
afford to be volunteers. So, we will have to 
look at this other, and then it has to be a 
matter of priorities. 

Now, in the budget that I submitted and 
which the Congress—if it wasn’t dead on 
arrival, they stabbed it right after arrival— 
had to do with spending cuts we had pro- 


posed in the domestic sector. And those 
cuts weren’t just off the top of our heads. 
Those came from hours and hours of meet- 
ings, day after day in the Cabinet Room, 
with the people who would be in charge of 
these programs. And they were the ones 
who were willing to say that they could do _ 
this program for less money than it had 
been done before and so forth. Then you 
sent it up to Congress, and they who have 
nothing to do with the administration of the 
program say: Oh, no, sir, you’ve got to 
spend twice as much money. 

There, as I say, we’ve listed at least 40 
programs that we don’t think are needed at 
all, that are not serving any useful purpose. 
So, once again, if this is the primary prob- 
lem and we're talking about human beings 
and lives and a whole generation of young 
people, then I think we’re entitled to go 
back and say: Isn’t this more important than 
some of these other things that you insist 
we keep on doing? 

Q. Mr. President, if you talk to the people 
who run treatment programs, rehabilitation 
programs, they say they’re swamped—they 
are turning people away. And yet they also 
say that it’s been under your administration 
that there’s been less money for rehabilita- 
tion and treatment. 

The President. The less money was be- 
cause when we switched to block grants we 
figured that that had eliminated—and we 
know this from the return on block grants 
in other areas—that added so much money 
to the actual work that could be done 
rather than to administrative overhead that 
we didn’t feel we needed quite as much. 
But then, when the Congress put back in all 
the redtape and the restrictions that we had 
tried to eliminate, why, of course, that left 
less money for the actual program. 

But, once again, this is part of what we 
believe when we start appealing for this 
national drive. And I’ve talked to leaders in 
the private sector of many areas on this 
very subject; they’re raring to go. And some 
of them are already involved in this, with 
programs. So, maybe we'll find that that 
can be a good part of the solution. 

Q. On the law enforcement side of things, 
what can be done, or should be done, to try 
to stop drug use? Should drug users go to 
jail? 
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The President. No, 1 think we should 
offer help for them. I can tell you, however, 
what the military did, and this is very en- 
couraging. Early on, when we first came 
here, then the military started taking up 
this problem within the ranks and found, 
yes, there was widespread use of drugs, just 
as there is on some of our prestigious educa- 
tional campuses and so forth. And the mili- 
tary put into effect a program, and it wasn’t 
one of, hey, you’re out if you were found 
using them. It was a case of offering treat- 
ment and help. 

And then there’ve been very few that 
have been ousted. They had a system of the 
junior recruits. New people were given a 
couple of chances if they, you know, if they 
came forth and said: Okay, yes, I will take 
the treatment. Then if they backslid and 
didn’t—we gave them two chances. Then 
the next grade up and junior officers and so 
forth—they only got one more chance. And 
that’s what it is at the very top. And so, 
there’ve been a very small number who 
have been removed from the service. But 
the usage of drugs has been cut by 67 per- 
cent in the uniformed services. 

Q. It sounds odd to say, but should drug 
dealers go to jail? 

The President. Yes, yes. ’'m—— 

Q. Should they be executed, as Malaysia 
did? 


The President. Here again, while we 
haven’t come to final decisions on this, I 
would tell you that my own personal view is 
that if you’re talking about the death penal- 
ty, I know they deserve it. But, no, I would 
think that we might be taking on, then, 
something that would divide our ranks, be- 
cause there are so many people who don’t 
believe in the death penalty for anything. 
So, no, I think the stricter penalties and all 
of this and law enforcement—but my own 
view is that the death penalty would be 
counterproductive. 

Q. Doesn’t that imply that if the commit- 
ment is to put drug dealers in jail, doesn’t 
that imply a substantial new commitment 
to build new prisons and to step up the 
enforcement procedures? 

The President. Well, 1 think we’ve got a 
problem of whether we have enough. We 
have one locally in Washington, a problem 
with whether we have enough confinement 
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facilities now. So, we have to do whatever is 
necessary there. 

Q. And spend whatever is necessary to 
expand prison capacity? 

The President. Yes, we’re talking about 
human lives at stake. I actually believe that 
the prime effort, however, if we’re to suc- 
ceed, has to be in turning off. The thing 
that Nancy’s been doing so much of is get- 
ting the young people, themselves—and not 
only the young people but the others—to 
come forward and want to turn off. In other 
words, want to just say no. 

Q. What’s your view, in a mood when 
you’ve described America as upbeat, opti- 
mistic—why are drugs such a problem now? 

The President. Well, how do you relate 
that? For one thing, we’ve had some of our 
modern-day things of interest to young 
people in the music world that has stimulat- 
ed this, that it made it sound as if it’s right 
there and the thing to do, and rock and roll 
concerts and so forth, musicians that the 
young people like and that make no secret 
of the fact that they are users, and many 
times, when they’re performing, the lyrics 
of songs, show business, itself. 

I must say this, that the theater, well, 
motion picture industry, was started down a 
road that they’d been on before once with 
alcohol abuse. I can remember when it was 
rather commonplace in films, particularly if 
you wanted some laughs in a comedy, to 
portray drunk scenes and so forth as being 
very humorous. And the motion picture in- 
dustry decided sometime ago that that 
wasn’t right for them to do, that that was 
encouraging and painting the wrong pic- 
ture; and they stopped. And yet, recently, 
there have been some pictures in which 
there was a gratuitous scene in there just 
for a laugh of drug use that made it look 
kind of attractive and funny, not dangerous 
and sad. 

Already, Nancy’s been working with the 
headman and meeting with the headman of 
the motion picture industry, and there is 
now a movement there in that part of the 
entertainment world to stop any examples 
of that. 

Just recently, there was a picture where 
there was a scene—and you had to say it 
was a good picture—but there was a scene 
of two people, an elderly couple, driving a 
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pickup truck. They had no part in the 
movie other than this, just a gratuitous 
scene in which they’re stopped at a road- 
block by a trooper. And the only line is, 
Mama says to Papa, “Is the grass still in the 
glove compartment?” These two old 
people—well now, you know that was 
dragged in by the heels for a laugh. Got a 
laugh, but it shouldn’t have. 

And I could name other instances of that 
kind. But that is one thing to stop it and to 
work on, also. 

Q. Well, let me ask you about enforce- 
ment. A lot of people say that your war on 
drugs is all rhetoric. You’re spending half of 
one percent of the defense budget on drug 
enforcement and education—talking about 
$2 billion compared to $300 billion-plus for 
the defense budget. 

You have about 300 more DEA agents 
than you had in 1974. You, personally, have 
increased DEA agents numbers to about 
500. But there’s still—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——a few hundred. How can you fight 
a war with a few thousand people and with 
this very limited-—— 

The President. Well, that is in that one 
agency. But I don’t think that counts all the 
other people that we’ve organized into 
these task forces.and the dozen such forces 
under the Attorney General that have other 
personnel from other agencies plus the local 
and the military and all the others that 
have been banded together in this. In other 
words, the job is just not in the hands of the 
DEA agents alone. So, I think that’s been 
exaggerated in the way it’s been portrayed. 
As I say, when you’ve got a team that 
comes from local law enforcement, and you 
have access to them—to State legal or law 
enforcement people, to military, to Federal, 
and that kind of cooperation, such as is in 
these groups under the Attorney General, 
why, we have added to the personnel that 
are fighting this. 

Q. But some of the congressional Republi- 
cans are talking about raising taxes to fund 
the war on drugs. Would you support that? 

The President. Well, I don’t believe it’s 
necessary. But let’s go at this program that 
we're going to announce and this effort that 
we're going to try to get going throughout 
the Nation and see. Incidentally, on the 
question a moment ago on music, when I 


was talking about that, here again, I think 
you should know that there is a movement 
now among those musicians and these musi- 
cal groups for drug-free rock concerts and 
so forth, that they’re working within the 
trade, themselves, to help clean up. 

Q. Mr. President, some members of your 
own party, in addition to talking about the 
need to spend more, are saying that your 
policies toward drug-producing countries 
contain only carrots and not enough sticks. 

The President. Well, there’s a limit to 
what you can do with regard to another 
sovereign nation. You can’t stand in there 
and whip their law enforcement authorities 
now. But I don’t think that’s a fair charge. 
We have been working—and here again, 
the start came from Nancy, when she had 
the idea of inviting a large group of First 
Ladies from all the other countries and 
speaking to them as mothers and wives and 
so forth and together. And they went back 
to their own countries, and it started. 

And I saw the effect of it subsequently at 
one of the economic summit conferences 
where, suddenly, the heads of state sitting 
around the table—their wives had been a 
part of this group that Nancy had put to- 
gether—and suddenly they said: Hey, wait a 
minute, what are we doing? Let’s us do 
something. And we are working, and work- 
ing hand in hand, with foreign ministers. 

As a matter of fact, Secretary Shultz just 
said the other day that he, as a result of this 
First Ladies’ thing and what Nancy has 
done, is getting actual inquiries from other 
foreign ministers. So, we’re trying to work 
with them and help them. And, yes, there 
will be problems of noncooperation. And 
where there are, then I think that we'll 
have to take what action we can. 

Q. What kind of leverage would that in- 
clude? Economic sanctions? 

The President. 1 don’t know as yet. Again, 
as I say, there’s so much of what we're, 
right now, talking that—and so many facets 
to it—that I can’t tell you what we 
would—— 

Q. Would covert action in any sort of way 
be a possibility to go to the source of drug 
production? ‘ , 

The President. | can’t answer that one. I 
really can’t. . 
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Q. No “contras against drugs” in South 
America? 

The President. [Laughing] I can’t answer 
that. 

Q. Well, let me ask a specific question on 
Mexico. When you came in, everybody said 
Mexico had a model program. Now it’s the 
number one supplier of heroin to the 
United States. According to your own State 
Department, it’s the leading—either one or 
two—supplier of marijuana, that a third of 
the cocaine is thought to come through 
Mexico. You’re meeting with President de 
la Madrid shortly. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Are you going to bring this up? And 
how hard a line are you willing to take with 
Mexico? 

The President. Well, let me tell you that 
from the President’s level there we have 
been having cooperation. We are working 
with them. They know that, and it isn’t all 
just from them, it’s through them—a large 
portion of this. And that’s a 2,000-mile 
border. And, obviously, they do not have all 
the forces that are certainly equal to ours or 
not. 

But, yes, there are problems there and 
within the country, as there are in some of 
the other countries that we deal with in 
which the drug czars have been able to 
infiltrate and to gain allies in a great many 
places because they have the means to buy. 
And so—— 

Q. Would you consider closing the border 
as President Nixon did in the late sixties? 

The President. Well, I don’t know wheth- 
er that would do it or not, because the 
people that are crossing that border and 
bringing in much of this now are not going 
through the normal border stops. They’re 
crossing the border surreptitiously and—— 

Q. No, but it is an economic sanction. It 
hurts trade, and it got the Government of 
Mexico’s attention in 1969. Were you will- 
ing to go that far, if necessary, to force 
them to deal with the problem? 

The President. Well, yes, but this if you 
feel that they are not dealing up to their 
capacity, that they’re shutting their eyes to 
it and letting it happen. But you have to 
recognize that, as I say, some of these coun- 
tries are limited in their means and their 
ability—their personnel in handling a prob- 
lem as big as this. And it wouldn’t do any 
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good to punish them for not being able to 
do more. It would be up to us to find ways 
where there could be better cooperation 
and where we can all be helpful to each 
other. 

Q. Could I go back to the consumption 
side? 

Mr. Speakes.' We're just about out of 
time. Maybe we can get one more question. 
There’s one of your answers that you might 
want to amplify, because it could be subject 
to misinterpretation. That was the one 
where they said, “Do you favor jail sen- 
tences for drug users?” And just sort of —— 

The President. No, no. 

Mr. Speakes. ——an emphatic no, but 
you know many States have laws that al- 
ready—— 

The President. Oh, well, we can’t over- 
rule States and their laws. But I do think 
that as a part of a campaign of the kind that 
we're talking, where you’re going to want 
to identify the users in order to be of help 
to them, in this program now of turning 
them off on drugs, why, then, I think that 
we're going to be—my own view is—far 
better off if we do as the military did and 
offer them—you can come in and you can 
ask for help and you won’t be punished if 
you will agree to take the help to try and 
cure you. 

Q. Can I just follow up on that? 

Mr. Speakes. You know the business of 
the jails, too—you know we talked about if 
you reduced the use of drugs, then many 
people who are using drugs have resorted 
to crime in order to get money to pay for 
the habit—— 

The President. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Speakes. ——and then you're reduc- 
ing the problem—— 

The President. It’s such a complex prob- 
lem. Let me just, along that tack, just tell 
you something. One community in Califor- 
nia that I know of—know very well—and 
they’re getting the street hustlers peddling 
drugs as fast as they can. And they conduct- 
ed an experiment. One weekend, they just 
went out—and because they’re pretty sure 
of who the users are now; they see them on 
the streets buying—and they rounded up all 
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the users they could identify, and they just 
threw them in the jug. And they left them 
there for a few days, and it was an experi- 
ment. They didn’t hold them beyond that. 

Q. Do you like that idea? 

The President. Well, let me tell you what 
happened. In that period they wanted to 
find out something about—this was local 
law enforcement. In that period robbery 
and burglary was virtually zero while they 
were off the streets, which was what they 
wanted to find out; and that is that, yes, a 
lot of the crime, particularly the robbery- 
type crime, is coming from the people that 
need it to feed the habit—the pay for the 
habit. And when they shut them up for a 
few days, the police didn’t have any crimes. 

Q. But what do you do about kids in 
schools that are found to be taking or sell- 
ing drugs? 

The President. Now, here again, this is 
the one above all. I think first of all we 
want to sit down with the teachers, the 
principals, the school boards, and so forth to 
make sure that they recognize that in this 
war it is no reflection on them. 

You know, sometimes school officials can 
be a little reluctant to report something, 
because they’re afraid the school board will 
think, well, they’re derelict in their duty. 
But we want to deal with them and then, 
yes, we want to get at the students. And it’s 
just like the Just Say No thing. We’re going 
to do everything we can to let them know, 
again: Come tell us; we'll help. There won’t 
be punishment. 

Now, if you get the recalcitrant who is 
just—he’s going to continue regardless, then 
we've got some wonderful examples where 
school principals here and there in our 
country have taken over schools that were 
really out of bounds, that were running 
wild, and the kind of principal that just 
starts—well, I know of one that had over 
350 expulsions, just expelled that many stu- 
dents, and now has a school that is a model 
for everyone to follow. 

Q. Are you in favor of cutting off Federal 
aid to school systems that don’t have good 
drug programs? And if so, how do you en- 
force thatP 

The President. Well, you're talking there 
about secondary education—colleges and so 
forth. 

Q. Yes. 


The President. My concern there is: 
Wouldn’t you be punishing a lot of non- 
users, because a lot of those Federal funds 
are going to individual students in the form 
of grants and loans so they can go to col- 
lege. Well, you shut off the grant, and you 
shut off the ability to go to college for a lot. 
of kids who aren’t users. And I don’t think 
that’s the way to go. 

Mr. Speakes. You’re pushing your sched- 
ule about 10 minutes behind. 

Q. I was going to ask another Hollywood 
question, if you—— 

The President. I'm tempted. Go ahead. 
Go ahead. 

Q. Okay, the question is: To what extent 
is the problem with Hollywood that a lot of 
people out there are using it themselves? 
And what do you do about that, I mean, as 
a person who used to be a resident? 

The President. And that is at a level of 
society, also, where we know that—you 
know, they have a dinner party and they 
feel they have to put the drug out on the 
coffee table, like a cocktail party. And, yes, 
that has to be dealt with—that particular 
problem. 

Q. Did that happen when you were 
there? Were you ever—— 

The President. No, the drug thing hadn’t 
hit Hollywood. There had been a time in 
the past, and I guess in that golden era, 
when—as I call it—of pictures, we were in 
the afterwave of the reaction to all of that. 
And as a matter of fact, if you will recall, or 
maybe you didn’t know, in those days, 
when you had a contract with a studio, 
were under contract as a performer, there 
was a morals clause in that contract. And if 
you violated what was commonly accepted 
as public morals, you were out. Your con- 
tract was canceled. 

Q. No one ever tempted you? 

The President. What? No, but all the 
things that are going on today—it’s a differ- 
ent industry. 

Q. Thanks, Mr. President. 


Note: The interview began at 11:33 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

The interview was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on August 4. 
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National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 





Nomination of Kenneth Y. Tomlinson as a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
August 4, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Kenneth Y. Tomlinson to 
be a member of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science for a 
term expiring July 19, 1991. He would suc- 
ceed Elinor M. Hashim, and upon confirma- 
tion he will be designated Chairman. 

Since September 1985 Mr. Tomlinson has 
been vice president and executive editor of 
Reader’s Digest. Mr. Tomlinson started with 
Reader’s Digest as a correspondent and 
senior editor, 1968-1982; and he was Euro- 
pean editor, based in Paris, 1977-1978. In 
1982 he was appointed Director, Voice of 
America, a position he held until 1984 
when he then returned to Reader’s Digest 
to become managing editor. Previously he 
was a reporter with the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, 1965-1968. 

Mr. Tomlinson graduated from Randolph- 
Macon College (B.A., 1966). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Chappaqua, 
NY. Mr. Tomlinson was born August 3, 
1944, in Mount Airy, NC. 


National Campaign Against Drug 
Abuse 





Remarks Announcing the Goals and 
Objectives of the Campaign, and a 
Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. August 4, 1986 





The President. Good afternoon. During 
one of my first press conferences as Presi- 
dent, I pledged that fighting drug abuse 
would be a major goal of our administra- 
tion. Nancy had already made it her major 
role. I am proud of the enormous effort 
that’s been made in these last 5% years to 
follow through on that pledge. We've 
waged a good fight. The military forces 
have dramatically reduced drug use by 67 
percent. We’ve been on the offensive at- 
tacking the peddlers, the transporters, the 
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smugglers, the growers—everyone who’s a 
part of the international network that chan- 
nels drugs into America’s neighorhoods and 
communities. Arrests are up, confiscations 
are up, cooperation with other nations has 
increased. 

So much has been accomplished, and I 
am encouraged that so many others from 
every walk of life are now joining the strug- 
gle. And yet drug use continues. And its 
consequences escalate, claiming so many 
victims, including promising young athletes, 
and bringing sorrow and heartbreak into 
homes across our country. Drug use threat- 
ens the health and safety of millions of 
Americans, it extracts a high cost—the cost 
of crime stemming from drugs, the cost of 
drug-related health problems, the cost in 
productivity, the cost in the quality of 
American manufactured goods as we com- 
pete on the world market—but most of all 
the cost in lives. 

Drugs, in one way or the other, are vic- 
timizing all of us. And that’s why I am here 
today: to announce six major goals of what 
we hope will be the final stage in our na- 
tional strategy to eradicate drug abuse. I 
should point out that each of these goals 
includes a number of Federal policy options 
that I will mention as we go along. But as 
you know, I’ve always insisted that such 
steps be the subject of a full discussion and 
debate within the administration before any 
final decisions as made. 

So, I will talk today of goals and a 
number of specific steps, and we'll have fur- 
ther announcements in the very near 
future. But I want you to know that our 
announcements will deal not just with what 
government will do, but what all of us will 
do—and must do. For the key to our anti- 
drug strategy—my very reason for being 
here this afternoon—is not to announce an- 
other short-term government offensive, but 
to call instead for a national crusade against 
drugs, a sustained, relentless effort to rid 
America of this scourge—by mobilizing 
every segment of our society against drug 
abuse. 

But as I say, the solution does not lie 
simply within the realm of government, 
Federal or State. It’s time to go beyond 
government. All the confiscation and law 
enforcement in the world will not cure this 
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plague as long as it is kept alive by public 
acquiescence. So, we must now go beyond 
efforts aimed only at affecting the supply of 
drugs; we must affect not only supply but 
demand. 

I believe we’ve come to a time when the 
American people are willing to make it 
clear that illegal drug and alcohol use will 
no longer be tolerated, a time when we will 
take those steps necessary to rid America of 
this deeply disruptive and corrosive evil. So, 
starting today Nancy’s crusade to deprive 
the drug peddlers and suppliers of their 
customers becomes America’s crusade. We 
mean to reach out to the drug user, and we 
mean to prevent others from becoming 
users. Our goal is not to throw users in jail, 
but to free them from drugs. We will offer 
a helping hand, but we will also pressure 
the user at school and in the workplace to 
straighten up, to get clean. We will refuse 
to let drug users blame their behavior on 
others; we will insist they take responsibility 
for their own actions. And finally, yet first 
and foremost, we will get the message to 
the potential user that drug use will no 
longer. be tolerated; that they must learn to 
“Just say no.” Nancy spoke those words in 
Oakland, California, just a few years ago, 
and today there are now more than 10,000 
Just Say No clubs among our young people 
all across America. 

If this battle is to be won—and it must— 
each and every one of us has to take a stand 
and get involved. Leadership and commit- 
ment must be evident, not only in the 
White House and the statehouse but also in 
the pulpit, at the workplace, in the union 
hall, in our schools, and in the media. If 
we're to defeat this enemy, we’ve got to do 
it as one people, together united in purpose 
and committed to victory. And victory in 
this case is a drug-free generation. 

Those who know this country understand 
that once the American people set their 
minds to something, there’s nothing we 
can’t accomplish. Precisely because the real- 
ization is finally taking hold that drugs 
threaten our nation, neighborhoods, and 
families, the time has come for a national 
mobilization, one that strikes now at the 
heart of the problem. 

In 1982 we released our first strategy, a 
Federal strategy. We revised it and made it 
a national strategy in September 1984. 


Today I’m announcing six initiatives to 
build on what we’ve accomplished and lead 
us toward a drug-free America. 

Our first goal is to seek a drug-free work- 
place for all Americans. Progress in this 
area is needed to protect working people 
and the public and to increase the produc- 
tivity of our country. It’s particularly impor- 
tant that workers in sensitive occupations 
are clearminded and free from the effects 
of illegal drugs. To accomplish this we pro- 
pose to create a drug-free workplace for all 
Federal employees; to encourage State and 
local government to follow the Federal 
Government’s example; to solicit commit- 
ments from government contractors to es- 
tablish drug-free work environs; to mobilize 
management and labor leaders in the pri- 
vate sector to fight this problem. 

Our second goal is drug-free schools, from 
grade schools through universities. Four 
major steps are being considered: enlisting 
the help of local educators and school offi- 
cials; making certain that Federal laws 
against distributing drugs in or near schools 
are known and enforced in cooperation 
with local authorities; encouraging local 
school districts to expand their drug abuse 
education as part of an overall health cur- 
riculum; seeking a commitment from local 
and State government to require schools 
within their jurisdiction to be drug free. 

The health dangers posed by drugs are 
increasingly evident. Our third goal is en- 
suring the public is protected and those in- 
volved in drugs are treated. Three steps are 
under consideration: encouraging States 
and communities to develop programs to 
treat specific drug-related health problems; 
improving research in health-related areas, 
including drug testing; bolstering medical 
and health programs aimed at prevention. 

Fourth is international cooperation. We 
must build on what we’ve already accom- 
plished and move forward. Earlier this year 
I raised the priority of drug abuse by de- 
claring it a threat to our national security. 
Now, our goal is nothing less than the full 
and active support and cooperation of every 
country with which the United States must 
work to defeat international drug traffick- 
ing. To accomplish this, we can take addi- 
tional steps to expand our joint efforts in 
affecting or attacking drug and narcotic - 
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traffickers at the source; continue Vice 
President Bush’s initiatives to increase the 
support given by the United States military 
to drug law enforcement operations when- 
ever it’s appropriate; intensify efforts with 
other nations to hit the traffickers where it 
hurts, in the pocketbook, by further clamp- 
ing down on money laundering and other 
transactions conducted with drug money. 

Our fifth goal is strengthening law en- 
forcement. Here again much has been ac- 
complished, but we can build upon existing 
programs to hit drug traffickers with the 
force and power of a renewed sense of pur- 
pose. The following actions could be part of 
this: insisting that the criminal justice 
system give prompt and severe punishment 
to drug peddlers, the big guys and the little 
guys; directing law enforcement coordinat- 
ing committees and U.S. attorneys to pros- 
ecute those who sell drugs in or near school 
property to the fullest extent of the law; 
instructing the Vice President and Attorney 
General to expedite a comprehensive new 
effort on our southern border, complement- 
ing current programs, to stop illegal drug 
entry into the United States. 

The sixth goal is primary. We must 
expand public awareness and prevention. 
Now, we’ve come a long way on this front. 
Attitudes are changing; so, now is the time 
to enlist those who have yet to join the 
fight. We can do this by reaching out to all 
Americans and asking them to join Nancy’s 
drug abuse awareness and prevention cam- 
paign; taking a stand in every city, town, 
and village in this country and making cer- 
tain drug users fully understand their fellow 
citizens will no longer tolerate drug use; 
disseminating credible and accurate infor- 
mation about the danger posed by drugs. 
Users should know we are concerned and 
understand there is a legitimate reason to 
be concerned. 

In these next few weeks, the administra- 
tion will be preparing for an action cam- 
paign, based on many of the points I’ve 
made here today, to be launched when the 
kids start returning to school in the fall. So, 
this is chapter one, more to come. 

Thank you. 

Q. Will you set an example, you and the 
administration, and take drug tests your- 
selves and ask the Cabinet to? 
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The President. I’ve talked about that with 
the Cabinet, and if we see that this could 
be a useful thing and show the way to 
others—yes, we all agreed that we’d do it. 

Q. Well, what about the subject, though, 
of mandatory testing for Federal employ- 
ees? Have you decided that for all employ- 
ees it’s not such a good idea—an invasion of 
privacy, perhaps? 

The President. Now, you're going to ask 
some questions here that are under discus- 
sion and that still we have not set out a 
pattern, but we’re spending long hours at 
this. But I could say this: I think we’re 
pretty much agreed that mandatory testing 
is justified where the employees have the 
health of others and the safety of others in 
their hands. People that you’re depending 
on for safety and things of this kind should 
do it—security reasons. On the other hand, 
I think we’re pretty much agreed that what 
we should seek is voluntary—we should 
work with labor leaders and with our own 
people here in government and see if they 
could not see the advantage of setting a 
pattern and an example for all of society. 

Q. Mr. President, you didn’t say anything 
today about spending more Federal money 
on drug enforcement; and, in fact, the level 
of spending has remained current or gone 
down a little bit. Is rhetoric alone enough to 
take care of this? 

The President. It isn’t just rhetoric alone. 
We're talking about a lot of people who are, 
right now—organizations that are actively 
engaged and so forth. But let me say this— 
no, we did step up as far as law enforce- 
ment was concerned—that area. 

There seems to be a little misunderstand- 
ing about a reduction out here with regard 
to grants and so forth about drug use and 
rehabilitation and so forth. Actually, what 
we set out to do, based on the experience of 
some of us in State government and local 
government, was that too many Federal 
programs are sent out to local and State 
levels—just wrapped in redtape and with 
specific designations as to exactly how 
every penny must be spent. And we found 
that that has led to a situation in which 
many times the greatest part of the money 
was used for administrative overhead and 
not actually getting at the problem. 
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So, what we did—yes, we reduced, but 
we changed to block grants. And we know 
from that experience out of the State level 
that if you give a block grant and trust to 
the local authorities, their freedom to do 
this in the most expeditious manner in their 
area—treat with the problems that they see 
as the greatest problem—that you have 
more money actually going to the task and 
not wasted in Federal-mandated overhead. 

Q. Sir, if I can just follow-up. You propose 
to do what you outlined today without 
spending any additional Federal money? 

The President. Oh, no—no, no. No. We 
know that there’s going to be a cost, and 
we're going to have to look at where we are 
going to find that money. Because, for ex- 
ample, we believe that schools and work- 
places—we believe that we should—to 
those people that are found to be using 
drugs—that if we don’t threaten them with 
losing their jobs or kicking them out of 
school—what we say to them is, we want to 
help you get well. 

Now, if there’s going to be increased test- 
ing, that is costly. If there’s going to be 
extra burden imposed on the treatment 
centers and so forth, we’re going to have to 
find funds for that, and we recognize that. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]P 

Q. Margaret Thatcher has said now that 
she will go for limited sanctions. Have you 
changed your mind at all in terms of sanc- 
tions? 

The President. Helen, I’m not going to 
violate my own rule here today. I’m not 
going to change the subject on anything. I'll 
take questions on this subject alone. 

Let me take you. 

Q. Mr. President, the supply of illegal 
drugs has never been more varied, more 
abundant, more potent, or less expensive 
than it is today. Isn’t this new crusade just 
an acknowledgment that you can’t do any- 
thing about the supply? 

The President. 1 don’t think you should 
give up on that. You have to do that. What 
it does recognize is what I think many of us 
recognized even while we were stepping 
that program up, and that is, you’re not 
going to succeed until you take the custom- 
er away from the drugs. At the same time, 
however, you can increase the price by cut- 
ting down on the supply, by confiscation of 


the means of delivery and so forth. The 
Government, right now, already owns quite 
a fleet of yachts and airplanes and trucks 
and so forth that have been involved in that 
trade and that we have already intercepted. 
And you can make it more difficult for the 
buyer. But at the same time, the real cure 
is going to be turning, particularly, our 
young people off. 

Q. Mr. President, what will you say to 
your—— 

The President. Wait until I—I’ll come 
back there. 

Q. Mr. President, what will you say to 
your critics who say you’re 5 years too 
late—that if you’d been serious about this, 
you would have started it earlier, and 
you’re doing it now only because public 
opinion polls show that it would be popular 
politically? 

The President. No, that’s not true. We 
stepped up the, as I say, the interdiction 
process very much. It takes awhile to find 
out how these things work. We haven't 
before put the effort that we recognize now 
should be put, and that is to create in the 
minds of all America—and those in this 
room could be most helpful in that—that 
the time has come for a nationwide crusade 
against this thing that is destroying and 
threatening so many of our young people 
particularly, but that is raising the cost in 
industry. Business is losing $100 million a 
year because—— 

Q. Why hadn’t you done it before? 

The President. Well, maybe it took awhile 
to see that the things that were going for- 
ward—programs that went from just a few 
organizations to, as I said earlier, 10,000 or- 
ganizations across the country—that that 
growing thing needs—that needs the added 
help that can be given by doing this. 

Q. Sir, would you give the Customs col- 
lector more men to work at the border? 
Did you give more money to the border 
patrol, more personnel? 

The President. You're saying as if every- 
thing that I am announcing is in the past. 
As I said here, we are still at work on this. 
This is a kind of a preliminary announce- 
ment of what it is the problems and what— 
the general format. These specifics are yet 
to come, and as I say, I'll be making further 
announcements. 
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Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Is there danger that these voluntary 
programs could become coercive and that 
those who refuse to take them may come 
under suspicion in some fashion? 

The President. As I’ve said, we’re going 
to encourage the use of voluntarism where 
it is not a case of endangering someone’s 
safety. But at the same time, I think we’re 
pretty much agreed that we should make it 
plain that we’re not out to get people and 
fire them, and we’re not out to get kids and 
kick them out of school for using it. What 
we're out to do is to see if they will not 
recognize that we want to help them, and 
they don’t lose from that, so I don’t see how 
that could become coercive. 

Q. Will there be any government pres- 
sure on people to take these voluntary 
tests? 

The President. Well, the only pressure 
that I could see is, if they see other exam- 
ples and if they see groups stepping for- 
ward and saying, “Yes, we'll do this in the 
interest of the cause,” well, then there’s a 
kind of a peer pressure put on people. 

Q. Mr. President, if there were two 
events which did this in your mind, which 
made you decide to do this now? 

Mr. Speakes.' Let’s make this the last 
question, please. 

The President. Yes, well, because I have 
someone here that’s more authoritative on 
this subject that will be speaking to you and 
taking your questions. 

No, I think they all added to this, and 
some of the tragedies recently that have 
been so spectacular, so well publicized. But 
when you see some of the increasing figures 
that we have seen—and some recently. Sam 
[Sam Donaldson, ABC News], in answer to 
your question, not that we’ve known them 
all this time, but when we find out the 
percentage of children that are being ap- 
proached about drugs in the fourth grade. 
This has not existed always, but this contin- 
ued stepping up of a trying to increase the 
market, this is very much of what has led to 
this, but now—— 

Q. What about Hollywood? 


1Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 
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Q. Will you—{inaudible|—textile over- 
ride, sir? 

Q. Have you heard from Hollywood, Mr. 
President? 

Q. What about Hollywood’s role? 

Q. Have you heard from your friends in 
Hollywood? 

Q. You were tough. 

The President. 1 will take that question, 
because in the interview some things were 
edited out. I spoke of little gratuitous scenes 
put in for comedy relief that made it look 
kind of funny, and all fun together— 
drugs—as once upon a time Hollywood did 
with drinking scenes. But if you’ve noticed 
over the years, recently, you rarely see a 
scene for straight comedy of someone being 
drunk 


Well, the same thing is generally happen- 
ing. Now, the part that was left out of what 
I said is that the motion picture industry 
itself is talking about making sure that they 
don’t do this. You can’t police every indi- 
vidual who wants to go wild—and produc- 
ing a picture and put in some scene of that 
kind as the one that I mentioned recently. 
But also, Nancy has met with the head of 
the Motion Picture Producers Association— 
and that there is a movement going on now 
in Hollywood as to what they can do about 
this 


Q. Since when? 

The President. What? 

Q. Since when? 

The President. Just recently. And with 
regard to the music thing—and we do know 
about the lyrics of some of those songs, plus 
the usage and the behavior at rock concerts 
and so forth—well, you might be interested 
and pleased to know that a large number of 
the musicians in that field are organizing to 
see if they cannot start promoting rock con- 
certs without drugs. 

Q. You’re not going to take this away 
from Mrs. Reagan, are you? Now that your 
staff is working on this issue, you’re not 
going to take this away from Mrs. Reagan, 
are youP 

The President. Do I look like an idiot? 


Note: The President spoke at 3:01 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 
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Education of the Deaf Act of 1986 





Statement on Signing S. 1874 Into Law. 
August 4, 1986 





I have today signed S. 1874, the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf Act. S. 1874 reestablishes 
Gallaudet College as Gallaudet University 
and authorizes both the university and the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
through fiscal year 1991. 

Gallaudet, the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, and their related institu- 
tions are important components in the edu- 
cational service system for the deaf in this 
country. The contributions of both institu- 
tions are well known and are a source of 
great pride for all of us. 

Under the bill, the university is governed 
by a Board of Trustees composed as follows: 
1 member of the Board is a United States 
Senator, appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate; 2 are Members of 
the House of Representatives, appointed by 
the Speaker of the House; and 18 are elect- 
ed by the present Board of Trustees for 
Gallaudet College. The Board is authorized 
to govern the university, including hiring its 
professors and administering the funds ap- 
propriated for the school by Congress. 

The functions and composition of the 
Board of Trustees raise questions under the 
appointments clause of the Constitution, 
art. II, sec. 2, cl. 2, as well as the incompata- 
bility clause, art. I, sec. 6, cl. 2. However, 
inasmuch as the history and role of the uni- 
versity are unique, I am signing this meas- 
ure, notwithstanding the constitutional 
issues that would be raised outside this 
unique context. 


Note: As enacted, S. 1874 is Public Law 99- 
371, approved August 4. 


Norwegian Noncompliance With the 
International Whaling Commission’s 
Conservation Program 





Message to the Congress. August 4, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of subsection 
(b) of the Pelly Amendment to the Fisher- 


men’s Protective Act of 1967, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1978(b)), I am reporting to you 
following certification by the Secretary of 
Commerce that Norway has conducted 
whaling activities that diminished the effec- 
tiveness of the International Whaling Com- 
mission (IWC) conservation program. 

Under the Pelly Amendment, when the 
Secretary of Commerce determines that a 
foreign country is conducting a fishing op- 
eration that diminishes the effectiveness of 
an international fishery conservation pro- 
gram, he will certify this determination to 
the President. After receiving a certifica- 
tion, the President may direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to embargo the offending 
country’s fishery products to the extent 
sanctioned by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Within 60 days following 
the certification, the President is required 
to notify the Congress of any action taken 
under the certification. 


On June 9, 1986, Secretary of Commerce 
Malcolm Baldrige certified that Norway has 
conducted whaling operations that diminish 
the effectiveness of the IWC conservation 
program. Secretary Baldrige based his de- 
termination on the following: (1) the Nor- 
wegian harvest of minke whales in the 
North Atlantic was from two stocks for 
which the IWC had established zero quotas 
and (2) there had been no indication that 
Norway intended to comply with IWC 
standards. 


Norway had objected to the IWC decision 
which resulted in the setting of zero quotas 
and, additionally, to the IWC classification 
of the primary stock whaled as a “protec- 
tion stock” which by definition prohibits 
commercial whaling. By objecting, Norway 
is not bound by these IWC decisions under 
international law. Even though the objec- 
tions release Norway from any treaty obli- 
gation to observe the zero quotas, the 
taking of more minke whales than permit- 
ted under quotas is inconsistent with the 
international conservation standard and, in 
the absence of remedial or mitigative ac- 
tions, diminishes the effectiveness of the 
Commission and its conservation program. 


The Government of Norway announced 
on July 3, 1986, that it would suspend com- 
mercial whaling after the 1987 coastal whal- 
ing season and would reduce the domestic 
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quota for 1987 from the total quota of 400 
animals planned in 1986. Because the foun- 
dation of the effectiveness of the IWC con- 
servation program remains the voluntary 
compliance of member governments, and 
the Norwegian decision contemplates com- 
pliance, even though delayed, with IWC 
zero quotas, I am not imposing sanctions 
upon Norway at this time. 

I am making this decision on the premise 
that Norway will not allow the resumption 
of any commercial whaling after the 1987 
season unless the IWC takes affirmative 
action to authorize such a resumption. Sec- 
retary Baldrige will continue his certifica- 
tion of Norway until the Government of 
Norway withdraws its objections to the IWC 
decisions mentioned above or the IWC au- 
thorizes the resumption of commercial 
whaling on stocks of interest to Norway. 


I have therefore directed Secretary Bal- 
drige, in cooperation with Secretary of State 
George Shultz, to monitor developments re- 
lating to Norwegian whaling carefully 
during the period of this certification. I will 
expect to receive any additional recommen- 
dations as may be warranted under the cer- 
tification, and I will at that time reassess my 
position and take necessary action. I will 
send to the Congress a supplemental report 
at such time. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
August 4, 1986. 


Soviet Noncompliance With Strategic 
Arms Control Agreements 





Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report. August 5, 1986 





Dear Mr. Speaker: 
(Dear Mr. Chairman:) 


Enclosed is an unclassified version of a 
classified report which I provided on June 
19 in response to related Congressional re- 
quests, including a request for projections 
and comparisons of U.S. and Soviet strategic 
force dismantlements, inventories, etc., in 


(Dear Mr. President:) 
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terms of adherence to existing arms control 
agreements. 

As I noted in my letter of June 19 trans- 
mitting the classified report, it is clear that 
SALT II and I codified a very major arms 
buildup including a quadrupling of Soviet 
strategic weapons (warheads and bombs) 
since SALT I was signed in 1972 and near 
doubling of Soviet ballistic missile warheads 
from about 5,000 to more than 9,000 since 
SALT II was signed in 1979. 

The report further found that the SALT I 
and II agreements, even if fully complied 
with, would not prevent a very substantial 
further expansion of Soviet capabilities. We 
believe that, absent SALT II, the Soviets 
would not necessarily expand their forces 
significantly beyond the increases already 
projected with SALT II since the Soviet 
forces are very large and would appear, in 
our judgment, more than enough to meet 
reasonable military requirements. 

In my letter of June 19, I noted that in 
view of the adverse implications of Soviet 
noncompliance for our security and for the 
arms control process, I had determined on 
May 27 that, in the future, the United 
States must base decisions regarding its stra- 
tegic force structure on the nature and 
magnitude of the threat posed by Soviet 
strategic forces, and not on standards con- 
tained in the SALT structure which has 
been undermined by Soviet noncompliance, 
and especially in a flawed SALT II treaty 
which was never ratified, would have ex- 
pired if it had been ratified, and has been 
violated by the Soviet Union. 

I have also noted that the full implemen- 
tation of the Strategic Modernization Pro- 
gram is critical both to meeting our future 
national security needs and to appropriately 
responding to Soviet noncompliance. How- 
ever, we will exercise utmost restraint. As 
we modernize, we will continue to retire 
older forces as national security require- 
ments permit. We do not anticipate any ap- 
preciable growth in the size of U'S. strate- 
gic forces. Assuming no significant change 
in the threat, we will not deploy more stra- 
tegic nuclear delivery vehicles or more stra- 
tegic ballistic missile warheads than does 
the Soviet Union. 

I want again to emphasize that no policy 
of interim restraint is a substitute for an 
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agreement on deep and equitable reduc- 
tions in offensive nuclear arms, provided 
that we can be confident of Soviet compli- 
ance with it. Achieving such reductions 
continues to receive my highest priority. 
This is the most direct path to achieving 
greater stability and a safer world. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, George 
Bush, President of the Senate, Barry Gold- 
water, chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and Les Aspin, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 


Soviet Union-United States Cultural 
and Educational Exchanges 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. August 5, 1986 





United States and Soviet Union officials 
today concluded a week of discussions on 
expanding cultural, educational, and 
people-to-people exchanges between our 
two countries. These discussions were ar- 
ranged to implement the agreement 
reached between the President and Soviet 
leader Gorbachev last year at the Geneva 
summit to increase cooperation and con- 
tacts and to expand opportunities for 
people in our respective countries to com- 
municate directly with one another. Thir- 
teen cooperative programs. in the areas of 
education, higher education, health, sports, 
and culture were agreed upon and about 19 
more are under active discussion. 

A Soviet intergovernmental delegation 
composed of representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Culture, Edu- 
cation, Higher Education, Health, and the 
U.S.S.R. Committee on Sports also met with 
representatives of 28 private organizations 
in the United States which will be partici- 
pating in the exchanges initiative. This re- 
flects the President’s conviction that the 
participation of the American private sector 
is essential to the success of these programs. 


The programs agreed upon today are an 
important step in fulfilling the commit- 
ments made by both leaders at Geneva. 


Knights of Columbus 





Remarks at the Annual Convention in 
Chicago, IL. August 5, 1986 





Thank you all, and good afternoon. There 
are far too many distinguished members 
and friends of the Knights of Columbus 
with you today for me to recognize them 
all, but permit me to extend my greetings 
to Your Excellencies and, of course, to the 
leader of the Knights of Columbus, my 
friend, Supreme Knight Virgil Dechant. 

I believe you know we're trying out a 
new technology today—one with a hookup 
that will enable me to hear you, as you’ve 
been told, if you laugh or applaud. And I 
thought the best way to test it would be to 
tell an old story. So, if you'll permit me. 

It has to do with a young fellow that ar- 
rived in New York Harbor from Ireland, an 
immigrant to our country. And a short time 
later, he started across one of those busy 
New York streets against the light. And one 
of New York’s finest, a big policeman, 
grabbed him and said, “Where do you think 
you're going?” “Well,” he says, “I’m only 
trying to get to the other side of the street 
there.” Well, when that New York police- 
man, Irish himself, heard that brogue, 
“Well,” he said, “Now, lad, wait.” He says, 
“You stay here until the light turns green, 
and then you go to the other side of the 
street.” “Aah,” he says, “the light turns 
green.” Well, the light turned orange for 
just a few seconds, as it does, and then 
turned green, and he started out across the 
street. He got about 15 feet out and he 
turned around, and he says, “They don’t 
give them Protestants much time, do they?” 
[Laughter] 

Hey, you know, this system does work. 
[Laughter] But I want to tell you that I’ve 
had a place in my heart for the Knights of 
Columbus since I was a boy. You see, my 
father was a Knight, and he never missed 
an opportunity to express his pride in the K 
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of C or join in its efforts on behalf of charity 
and tolerance. 

I can still remember when the silent pic- 
ture “Birth of a Nation” opened in our 
hometown. Dad told us that the movie por- 
trayed the Ku Klux Klan in a favorable light 
and that the Reagans were one family that 
wouldn’t be seeing it. Well, even as a boy, I 
sensed that in taking that stand my father 
had done something strong and good, some- 
thing noble. And you know, to this day I’ve 
never seen that famous movie. 

Since becoming President, my apprecia- 
tion for the Knights of Columbus has deep- 
ened. You can’t sit where I’m sitting now 
and fail to understand the importance of 
Americans who give as much to our nation 
as you do. Last year alone the Knights do- 
nated over $66 million to good causes, pro- 
vided more than 20 million hours of volun- 
teer community service, responded gener- 
ously to OPERATION: Care and Share, and 
contributed $1 million to the restoration of 
the Statue of Liberty. And then there are 
the scores of neighborhoods throughout the 
country where the Knights have provided a 
playground, a basketball court, a football 
field. Just the other day our Secretary of 
Education, Bill Bennett, remarked that 
when he was growing up in Brooklyn, none 
of the kids used the words “swimming 
pool,” they just told their parents they’d be 
down at the K of C. 

Knights of Columbus, for all you’ve given 
America, for all the countless acts of charity 
you’ve performed to make our land kinder, 
friendlier, happier, and more humane, I 
convey to you the thanks of your country. 
All that you do as Knights of Columbus 
arises from the fundamental values you hold 
so dear—your belief in a just and loving 
God, in the validity of hard work, in the 
central importance of the family. When I 
talked about these fundamental values 
myself during the campaign of 1980, there 
was a certain amount of questioning, even 
criticism. And then came the campaign of 
1984, and I know you must have been as 
gratified as I was to hear both sides talking 
about values like neighborhood and family. 
But it was the Knights who led the way, 
stressing the importance of fundamental 
values long before you were joined by me 
or any other politician. For this, too, well, I 
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thank you, and I think you deserve to give 
yourselves a hand. [Applause] 

Today your concern for the basic and life- 
giving values remains ardent, and I know 
you feel deeply that nothing offends funda- 
mental morality more gravely than assaults 
upon the sanctity of life itself. Your church 
and the Knights of Columbus have been 
leaders in the fight against abortion from 
the first. Recently, Cardinals O’Connor and 
Law demonstrated the church’s commit- 
ment to this cause anew. They announced 
that any woman in their dioceses who could 
go to the church for help so that none—not 
one—would feel forced to have an abortion 
because she lacked the resources or guid- 
ance to deliver her child. Knights of Colum- 
bus, I know you join me in applauding that 
action as innovative and altogether coura- 
geous. The K of C has long funded prolife 
efforts, and now Supreme Knight Dechant 
has announced a new initiative of your own. 
In his words, you’ve decided to “harness 
your clout” to restore legal protection to 
the unborn. 

As you put this new project into effect, 
you can be certain you'll be accused of 
mixing religion and politics. I receive the 
same criticism myself for supporting prolife 
legislation. Yet virtually every law in Amer- 
ica is predicated upon the value and dignity 
of human life. Respect for human life be- 
longs in the public realm; indeed, it repre- 
sents the very basis of civilization. I know 
you agree. It is not our heritage as Ameri- 
cans to turn our backs on massive, legalized 
abortion. Today we proclaim what our her- 
itage has always maintained: that all human 
life is sacred. 

As the institution in which men and 
women receive their most basic instruction 
and nurturing, the family is likewise sacred; 
something the Knights of Columbus have 
understood from the first. My friends, don’t 
you believe the Federal Government 
should respect the family just as much as 
you do? [Applause] 

Since taking office, we’ve worked to 
bring government interference in family 
life to an end, rolling back intrusive rules 
and regulations. Indeed, later this year, our 
Domestic Policy Council will report to me 
on ways Federal programs could be restruc- 
tured to strengthen families and promote 
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family values. We’ve proposed an historic 
tax reform that will raise the exemption for 
dependents from just over $1,000 all the 
way to $2,000. Thanks to your help, this tax 
reform is nearing final passage by Congress. 

And just yesterday I announced our most 
recent family initiative, a dramatic under- 
taking intended to bring to an end one of 
the worst social evils besetting our coun- 
try—drug abuse. Too many American fami- 
lies have been destroyed, too many parents’ 
hearts broken, too many young lives lost. 
After discussing this problem with Supreme 
Knight Dechant just last week, I know you 
agree—it’s time the United States took drug 
abuse head-on in many areas. 

In many areas—abortion, crime, pornog- 
raphy, and others—progress will take place 
when the Federal judiciary is made up of 
judges who believe in law and order and a 
strict interpretation of the Constitution. I’m 
pleased to be able to tell you that I’ve al- 
ready appointed 284 Federal judges, men 
and women who share the fundamental 
values that you and I so cherish, and that by 
the time we leave office, our administration 
will have appointed some 45 percent of all 
Federal judges. And I know you share my 
satisfaction in the Supreme Court nomina- 
tions of Justice William Rehnquist and 
Judge Antonin. Scalia. I was especially de- 
lighted because as some of you may know, 
Judge Scalia is the first Italian-American to 
be nominated to the Supreme Court in his- 
tory. 

Permit me to turn now to the issue I 
most want to discuss with you today, a 
matter much on my mind. I speak of the 
struggle for freedom in Nicaragua. 

There’s a brave Nicaraguan who knows 
all about this. Perhaps you’ve heard the 
story of Bishop Pablo Antonio Vega. During 
the Somoza dictatorship, Bishop Vega was 
an undaunted spokesman for the rights of 
his people. Last month he met in Nicaragua 
with members of the press. Bishop Vega 
stood up for his people again, asserting that 
Nicaraguans, and I quote, “have a right to 
defend themselves.” Two days later he was 
exiled from his country. In his words, these 
days “the only public opinion in Nicaragua 
is silence.” 

As Bishop Vega’s case makes clear, the 
Communist regime in Nicaragua has moved 
beyond the trampling of general civil liber- 


ties to a brutal persecution of the church. 
The Communists have silenced the church’s 
radio station, stopped its presses, and sub- 
jected priests to organized harassment. 
Churches have been attacked by Commu- 
nist gangs; in at least one case, a gang carry- 
ing machetes and chains. Cardinal Obando 
y Bravo, who opposed the Somoza dictator-~ 
ship the Sandinistas overthrew, now finds 
himself confronted with a new dictatorship. 
“In my 18 years as a bishop,” the Cardinal 
said recently, “I’ve never seen a situation as 
grave as this. This is the worst persecution 
the church has seen in Nicaragua.” 

And yet, despite Communist brutality, 
the struggle for freedom in Nicaragua goes 
on. By the thousands, men and women 
have moved into the countryside and taken 
up arms. Today these democratic resistance 
forces number more than 20,000, over four 
times the number of troops the Sandinistas 
had in the field when they themselves came 
to power. The members of the resistance 
have chosen to separate themselves from 
their families and homes; to live in condi- 
tions of immense hardship, often with scant 
water and food; and to expose themselves 
to the dangers of battle. They fight for free- 
dom. And I know you agree, they deserve 
our help. 

To support the freedom fighters and de- 
mocracy throughout Central America, I’ve 
urged Congress to enact a plan to provide 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, and 
Guatemala with essential economic assist- 
ance and to extend $100 million in urgently 
needed aid to the Nicaraguan resistance. Six 
weeks ago, the House approved that plan. 
Now, the Senate must taken action. 

Let me state it clearly. Further delay is 
risking the lives of Nicaraguan patriots. We 
need that assistance now. For us to fail to 
provide the necessary support for the con- 
tras would be to risk the permanent loss of 
Nicaragua to the west, the permanent rel- 
egation of Nicaragua to the Soviet bloc. 

I must stress that neither the democratic 
resistance nor our administration seeks a 
purely military solution. Instead, the free- 
dom fighters seek leverage to bring the 
Communists to the table and negotiate a 
political, and democratic, peace. So far, the 
Communists have been intransigent be- 
cause they believed they could afford to be; 
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each day the military situation in Nicaragua 
has been twisting another degree in their 
favor. But when the Senate approves our 
aid package, the forces of freedom in Nica- 
ragua will be given a chance, a good 
chance. 

Consider the historical context. Just 10 
years ago less than one-third of the people 
of Latin America lived in democracies. 
Today 90 percent live in democracies, or in 
systems moving toward democracy. As far 
as 5 years—few, I should say, as 5 years ago 
many considered El Salvador lost to com- 
munism; others claimed there was no hope 
for Honduras and Guatemala. Well, today 
those nations are democracies. Today, 
indeed, democracy in Latin America consti- 
tutes a swelling and life-giving tide. With 
our help, it can still flood its powerful, 
cleansing way into Nicaragua, sweeping 
aside the Communist wall that has been 
holding it out, enabling the people to hold 
free elections and experience genuine liber- 
ty. With our help and our prayers, my 
friends, I just have to believe that we’re 
called to offer both. 

The struggle for freedom in Nicaragua, 
the effort to defend and strengthen the 
American family, and, yes, the fight against 
abortion—all these find a common basis in 
our belief in a just and loving God, a God 
who created humankind in his image. 
“Without the fostering and defense of these 
values,” the Holy Father said when I visited 
him in Rome, “all human advancement is 
stunted and the very dignity of the human 
person is endangered.” The Pope expressed 
his fervent hope “that the entire structure 
of American life will rest ever more secure- 
ly on the strong foundation of moral and 
spiritual values.” 

Well, let us pray that this should come to 
pass. And let us do what the Knights of 
Columbus have always been especially good 
at: Let us work to make it so. 

Thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:33 p.m. via 
satellite from the Oval Office at the White 
House. The convention was held at the Chi- 
cago Hilton Hotel. 

As printed above, the remarks follow the 
White House press release. 
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Handicapped Children’s Protection Act 
of 1986 





Statement on Signing S. 415 Into Law. 
August 5, 1986 





I have signed S. 415, the Handicapped 
Children’s Protection Act of 1986. S. 415 
provides for the award of reasonable attor- 
neys’ fees to the parent or guardian of a 
handicapped child who prevails in a suit 
under the act. However, I have serious res- 
ervations concerning section 5 of the act, 
which permits the award of attorneys’ fees 
in any case that was pending on July 4, 
1984, including suits that have already been 
concluded. The retroactive application of 
the act to cases that are no longer pending 
permits the Congress to displace the judi- 
cial function by interfering with a final 
judgment. To do so disturbs the settled ex- 
pectations of the parties and the traditional 
finality that our society has accorded court 
decisions. Moreover, it is not clear what ra- 
tional basis there is for imposing attorneys’ 
fees in cases that have already been settled 
or finally adjudicated. However, given the 
underlying merits of the act generally, I am 
signing this measure, notwithstanding the 
constitutional problems it presents. 


Note: As enacted, S. 415 is Public Law 99- 
372, approved August 5. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Supporters. August 6, 1986 





Thank you very much, and greetings to 
Secretary Weinberger and General 
Abrahamson.' I hope you haven’t said ev- 
erything I’m going to say. 

I’m grateful to have this opportunity to 
speak with you and to thank you for all 
you’re doing to keep America in the fore- 


1 Caspar W. Weinberger is Secretary of 
Defense, and Lt. Gen. James A. Abraham- 
son, USAF, is Director of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative Organization. 
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front of scientific and technological change. 
Our country’s security today relies as much 
on the genius and creativity of scientists as 
it does on the courage and dedication of 
those in the military services. It also relies 
on those with the wisdom to recognize in- 
novation when they see it and to shepherd 
change over the obstacles and through the 
maze. It takes a special person, endowed 
with vision and tenacity, to overcome politi- 
cal and bureaucratic inertia; and many of 
you here today are just this kind of special 
people. And I want you to know that your 
President and your country are grateful. 
And if I’m not being too presumptuous, I 
think history will remember you, too. 

There are three stages of reaction to any 
new idea, as Arthur C. Clarke, a brilliant 
writer with a fine scientific mind, once 
noted. First, “It’s crazy; don’t waste my 
time.” Second, “It’s possible, but it’s not 
worth doing.” And finally, “I always said it 
was a good idea.” [Laughter] 

When I notice how much support tax sim- 
plification seems to have attracted as of 
late, I can’t help but think of Clarke’s obser- 
vation. Well, one sometimes has to live with 
opposition to proposals such as changing the 
Tax Code, but when the same kind of skep- 
ticism stands in the way of the national se- 
curity of our country, it can be perilous. 

Clearly, intelligent and well-meaning in- 
dividuals can be trapped by a mindset, a 
way of thinking that prevents them from 
seeing beyond what has already been done 
and makes them uncomfortable with what 
is unfamiliar. And this mindset is perhaps 
our greatest obstacle in regard to SDI. 

We're at a critical point now on national 
security issues, and we need your help. 
Many of our citizens are still unaware that 
today we are absolutely defenseless against 
the fastest, most destructive weapons man 
has ever created: ballistic missiles. Yet there 
are still those who want to cut off, or se- 
verely cut back, our ability to investigate 
the feasibility of such defenses. Congression- 
al action on the defense authorization bill is 
coinciding with increasing diplomatic activi- 
ty with the Soviet Union. Yet, at the same 
time, we’re in the midst of a budget fight 
which could take away the very leverage 
we need to deal with the Soviets success- 
fully. 


Back in 1983 I challenged America’s sci- 
entific community to develop an alternative 
to our total reliance on the threat of nucle- 
ar retaliation, an alternative based on pro- 
tecting innocent people rather than aveng- 
ing them, an alternative that would be 
judged effective by how many lives it could 
save rather than how many lives it could 
destroy. 

All of you know that during the past 
three decades deterrence has been based 
on our ability to use offensive weapons to 
retaliate against any attack. Once an Ameri- 
can President even had to make the excru- 
ciating decision to use such weapons in our 
defense. Isn’t it time that we took steps that 
will permit us to do something about nucle- 
ar weapons rather than simply continue to 
live with them in fear? And this is what our 
SDI research is all about. And there can be 
no better time than today, the 41st anniver- 
sary of Hiroshima, to rededicate ourselves 
to finding a safer way to keep the peace. 

Many people believe the answer lies not 
in SDI, but only in reaching arms control 
agreements. Trust and understanding alone, 
it is said, will lead to arms control. But let’s 
not kid ourselves, it’s realism, not just trust, 
that is going to make it possible for adver- 
saries like the Soviet Union and the United 
States to reach effective arms reduction 
agreements. Our SDI program has provided 
an historic opportunity, one that enhances 
the prospects for reducing the number of 
nuclear weapons. Technology can make it 
possible for both sides, realistically, without 
compromising their own security, to reduce 
their arsenals. And the fear that one side 
might cheat—might have a number of mis- 
siles above the agreed upon limit—could be 
offset by effective defenses. Clearly, by 
making offensive nuclear missiles less reli- 
able, we make agreements to reduce their 
number more attainable. Particularly is that 
true where one side now is an economic 
basket case because of the massive arms 
buildup that it’s been conducting over the 
last few decades—the Soviet Union. 

There has been progress. There’s a seri- 
ous prospect today for arms reductions, not 
just arms control; and that by itself is a 
great change. And it ean be traced to our 
Strategic Defense Initiative. SDI can take 
the profit out of the Soviet buildup of offen- - 
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sive weapons and, in time, open new oppor- 
tunities by building on today’s and tomor- 
row’s technologies. 

I say this fully aware of the Soviet cam- 
paign to convince the world that terminat- 
ing our SDI program is a prerequisite to 
any arms agreement. This clamoring is 
nothing new. It also has preceded steps 
we've taken to modernize our strategic 
forces. It was especially loud, for example, 
as we moved to offset the unprovoked and 
unacceptable Soviet buildup of intermedi- 
ate-range missiles aimed at our allies by de- 
ploying our Pershing II’s and cruise missiles. 
When I made it clear that we would no 
longer base our strategic force decisions on 
the flawed SALT treaties—and let me add 
that that action was taken when there was 
ample evidence that the Soviet Union was 
already in clear violation of key SALT pro- 
visions—the cry went up that it was the 
death knell of arms control and the begin- 
ning of a new, even more destructive nucle- 
ar arms race. 

Well, let me just point out, in case no one 
noticed, the naysayers’ predictions have 
been about as accurate as the time my old 
boss, Harry Warner, of Warner Brothers 
film company, said when sound films first 
came in, “Who the hell wants to hear an 
actor talk?” [Laughter] 

Well, today we continue to negotiate with 
the Soviets, and they’re negotiating with us. 
In fact, their recent proposals—in stark con- 
trast to those gloomy predictions—are 
somewhat more forthcoming than those of 
the past. We’re giving serious consideration 
to what the Soviets have recently laid upon 
the table in response to our own concrete 
reduction proposals. Also, we’re looking 
toward the next summit between General 
Secretary Gorbachev and me, as we agreed 
upon last November, where nuclear arms 
reduction will be one of several significant 
issues to be discussed. 

Forecasting is not useful, but let me just 
say again: I am optimistic. It is demonstra- 
bly in the interest of both our countries to 
reduce the resources that we commit to 
weapons. If the Soviet Union wants arms 
reduction—strategic, chemical, or conven- 
tional—the United States stands ready to 
commit itself to a fair and verifiable agree- 
ment. 
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As for SDI, let me again affirm, we are 
willing to explore how to share its benefits 
with the Soviet Union, which itself has long 
been involved in strategic defense pro- 
grams. This will help to demonstrate what I 
have been emphasizing all along: that we 
seek no unilateral advantage through the 
SDI. 

There’s been some speculation that in my 
recent letter to General Secretary Gorba- 
chev I decided to seek some sort of “grand 
compromise,” to trade away SDI in ex- 
change for getting the Soviets to join with 
us in the offensive reductions. Now, to 
those who have been publicizing what is 
supposed to be in that letter—aren’t offend- 
ed to find out that they don’t know what’s 
in that letter, because no one’s really told 
them. I know. [Laughter] Let me reassure 
you right here and now that our response 
to demands that we cut off or delay re- 
search and testing and close shop is: No 
way. SDI is no bargaining chip; it is the 
path to a safer and more secure future. And 
the research is not, and never has been, 
negotiable. As I’ve said before, it’s the 
number of offensive missiles that needs to 
be reduced, not efforts to find a way to 
defend mankind against these deadly weap- 
ons. 

Many of the vocal opponents of SDI, 
some of them with impressive scientific cre- 
dentials, claim our goal is impossible; it 
can’t be done, they say. Well, I think it’s 
becoming increasingly apparent to every- 
one that those claiming it can’t be done 
have clouded vision. Sometimes smoke gets 
in your eyes, and sometimes politics gets in 
your eyes. If this project is as big a waste of 
time and money as some have claimed, why 
have the Soviets been involved in strategic 
defense themselves for so long, and why are 
they so anxious that we stop? 

I understand that General Abrahamson 
has already briefed you on the progress 
we’ve made. I want to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the general and his team. 
They’re all first string and doing a terrific 
job. 

Jack Swigert, an astronaut, an American 
hero of the first order—well, I think I’m 
getting ahead of myself there. I should con- 
tinue with what I was saying and say that 
I’m more than happy with the strides made 
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in our ability to track and intercept missiles 
before they reach their targets. The goal we 
seek is a system that can intercept deadly 
ballistic missiles in all phases of their flight, 
including, and in particular, the boost 
phase—right where they’re coming out of 
the silos. Our research is aimed at finding a 
way of protecting people, not missiles. And 
that’s my highest priority and will remain 


so. 

And to accomplish this, we’re proceeding 
as fast as we can toward developing a full 
range of promising technologies. I know 
there are those who are getting a bit antsy, 
but to deploy systems of limited effective- 
ness now would deter limited funds and—or 
divert them—and delay our main research. 
It could well erode support for the program 
before it’s permitted to reach its potential. 

Now I'll talk about Jack Swigert, an astro- 
naut, an American hero of the first order, 
who once said, “I was privileged to be one 
of the few who viewed our Earth from the 
Moon, and that vision taught me that tech- 
nology and commitment can overcome any 
challenge.” Well, Jack tragically died of 
cancer and was cut short from the great 
contributions he would have made to his 
country and to mankind. He was the kind 
of individual who made this the great land 
of freedom and enterprise that it is. His 
can-do spirit is alive and well in America 
today. 

We and the other free people of the 
world are on the edge of a giant leap into 
the next century. That turning point in 
13% years, will not only mark the end of a 
century but the beginning of a new millen- 
nium, and the free people of the world are 
ready for it. Our research on effective de- 
fenses helps to point the way to a safer 
future. The best minds from some allied 
countries are already working with us in 
this noble endeavor, and we believe that 
others will join this effort before too long. 
In SDI, as elsewhere, we’ve put technology 
that almost boggles the mind to work, in- 
creasing our productivity and expanding 
the limits of human potential. The relation- 
ship between freedom and human progress 
has never been more apparent. 

But our freedom and security, as we are 
sorely aware, depend on more than technol- 
ogy. Both diplomacy and our internal 
debate are at a critical juncture, and your 


active support is imperative. Together, we 
must make it plain that this is the worst 
time to undermine vital defense programs 
and take away America’s needed negotiat- 
ing leverage. If we cut back on our own 
forces unilaterally, we will leave our adver- 
saries no incentive to reduce their own 
weapons. And we'll leave the next genera-_ 
tions not a safer, more stable. world but a 
far more dangerous one. The future is liter- 
ally in our hands. And it is SDI that is help- 
ing us to regain control over our own 
destiny. 

Just one last little incident, if you aren’t 
aware of it already, that might be helpful to 
you and some people that you might be 
discussing this subject with. Back when 
Fulton was inventing the steamboat and it 
came into reality, there was an effort made 
to sell it to Napoleon in France. And that 
great general, with all his wisdom, said, 
“Are you trying to tell me that you can 
have a boat that will sail against the tide 
and the currents and the winds without any 
sails?” He said, “Don’t bother me with such 
foolishness.” [Laughter] Well, we know 
where the foolishness lay, and let’s not 
make the same mistakes. 

I want to thank you all again for all you 
are doing to keep our country out in front, 
to keep her secure and free, and don’t let 
up. And God bless you. 

I'll just leave you with this thought, once 
again: When the time has come and the 
research is complete, yes, we’re going to 
deploy. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:19 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


National Conference on Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Prevention 





Remarks at the Annual Conference in 
Arlington, VA. August 6, 1986 





Thank you all very much. Why do I have 
a feeling that I’m preaching to the choir? 
[Laughter] 
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Before I get into the subject that brought 
me here, maybe you’d be interested in a 
news note. I’ve been rather uptight all day, 
because up in the House of Representatives 
there has been a morning devoted to over- 
riding my veto of a trade bill that I thought 
would be very destructive to our prosperity 
and to the things that we’re trying to ac- 
complish with regard to getting free and 
fair trade throughout the world. We had to 
get 142 votes of those present in order to 
prevent them from overriding my veto. I 
was just handed a slip of paper here a 
moment ago—we got 149. So, your present 
speaker comes before you as a very happy 
fellow. [Laughter] 

I appreciate this opportunity to express 
my thanks for all that you’re doing to meet 
one of the most serious challenges our coun- 
try faces. The use of illegal drugs and abuse 
of alcohol can no longer be shrugged off as 
somebody else’s business. Today it’s every- 
body’s business—every man, woman, and 
child who loves his country, community, 
and family. It’s time to stand up and be 
counted, and this you are doing. So, it’s a 
pleasure to be here with individuals who 
are doing just that. 

The usual format for speeches such as this 
is opening with a bit of humor to get things 
moving. Today, if you will excuse me, I 
think the gravity of the problem we're dis- 
cussing precludes humor. Drug and alcohol 
abuse are taking the lives of people we 
love. What can be more important than 
putting a stop to that? 

On the casualty list you'll find the poor, 
the middle class, the rich and famous; hun- 
dreds, even thousands, per year—dead. 
Who has not felt the heartache of hearing 
the news of a friend or family member, 
someone who had so much to live for, but is 
now gone forever? Who has not felt the 
frustration of watching helplessly as loved 
ones or dear friends slide to personal ruin? 
Len Bias and Don Rogers, gifted athletes 
who had so much more to achieve, are only 
two of the most recent fatalities. 

One doesn’t have to be a conservative to 
appreciate that the vitality and resilience of 
America flows from the strength of the 
American family. How many wives and hus- 
bands weep at night knowing their spouse 
is drifting toward disaster? 
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Today we must all be as one family in 
tackling this problem. The young fellow 
down the street using marijuana must no 
longer be a problem just for his own 
mother and father. The fellow at the next 
desk at work who gets stoned and at times 
is groggy on the job must no longer be just 
the boss’s headache. The young coed, pop- 
ping pills or snorting coke, must no longer 
be excused for just doing her thing. If we 
care, we'll be firm with these members of 
the American family. And if we care, we 
must act. And that doesn’t mean, as you’ve 
been told, put them in jail—that means 
help free them from drugs. 

A few days ago I called on all Americans 
not simply to support a government anti- 
drug effort, but to be an active part of a 
crusade against drugs. Nancy recently 
said—and it isn’t every day a fella gets to 
quote his own wife—{laughter|—“We must 
create an atmosphere of intolerance for 
drug use in this country.” Well, that’s the 
way to tangible progress. Intolerance 
doesn’t mean punishing users. We are, as 
you’ve been told, against the use, not the 
user. We’re talking about the pressure the 
rest of us who care can put on the user to 
mend his or her ways, get straight, and live 
right. 

Having quoted Nancy, I just want to say 
how proud I am that she has been an out- 
spoken crusader on this serious national 
problem. We couldn’t be more pleased that 
others, at long last, are joining the fight. 

When it comes to curing this plague that 
ravages our land and infects our loved ones, 
there are no Democrats or Republicans, just 
Americans. Nancy, over these last 5 years, 
has shown how much one individual with 
commitment can accomplish. She was out 
in Oakland speaking to some young people 
about drugs, and she mentioned that per- 
haps—and said this in answer to a ques- 
tion—that the most important thing young 
people could do to fight drugs is “just say 
no.” Well, today Just Say No is a national 
organization with 10,000 chapters across 
this country. 

Nancy, with her tireless efforts, I think, 
has contributed to an overwhelming change 
in consciousness that is taking place in 
America. The flippant attitude about drugs 
is changing. Even in my old business, the 
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film business, there seem to be hopeful 
signs that they are now recognizing their 
responsibility to do something about this. 

Historically, the film industry has been a 
responsible force in our society, something 
well understood by those in the corporate 
office, as well as those of us in front of the 
cameras. I would hope that in the months 
ahead we will hear public expressions of 
support for those in the entertainment 
world who use their enormous influence, 
especially on the young, to oppose drugs. 
This is especially true of rock stars, who 
should be encouraged to have courage and 
to give a public thumbs down to drugs. As a 
matter of fact, you would be interested to 
know that among that musical group or 
groups, right now, there are some who are 
trying to plan and organize drug-free rock 
concerts. 

Sports figures have a tremendous influ- 
ence. I hope that every athlete will reflect 
on the impressions he or she gives as a role 
model to young, adoring fans. All those in 
the sports world should understand what a 
great force for good they can be. And you 
know, in that area, that would be a return, 
because I was a sports announcer at the 
beginning of my career—broadcasting 
major league baseball and the big university 
football and so forth—and you might be in- 
terested to know that back in that era, no 
sports figure would endorse cigarettes or 
beer. Drugs weren’t a problem at that time 
because they knew they were role models 
and felt that they had an obligation to be 
the right kind of role model for all of our 
young people. So, we are asking for that to 
be returned. 

And I want to thank Dr. Bowen and his 
team over at HHS for the leadership they 
are providing on this issue. One example is 
the enlistment of major league ballplayers, 
like Mike Schmidt of the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies, to participate in an education program 
against cocaine, the killer drug. 

And a special word of thanks to Dr. Mac- 
donald of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration who is a real 
champion in our crusade. Mac was actually 
active with Nancy’s campaign long before 
joining our administration. The number of 
crusaders is growing. We mean to create an 
antidrug environment in this country, an 


environment that will strengthen those who 
are making the right decisions and will cast 
the scowl of disapproval on those who 
would use drugs and misuse alcohol. 


Early on in the administration, we fo- 
cused on interdiction and eradication, on 
hitting the growers, the transporters, and 
the sellers. Well, our assault on supply has. 
had some notable success and will continue. 
But what we’ve launched in the last few 
days has been what I think is the real 
answer, an offensive against demand. This, 
in the long run, is the answer. Let’s take 
the customers away from the drug peddlers. 


It is clear that our domestic drug demand 
fuels international drug trafficking and cuts 
at the social, political, and economic fabric 
of friendly countries. 


Today I am announcing that in Septem- 
ber I will be calling back for special consul- 
tations our Ambassadors from other coun- 
tries which may face major drug produc- 
tion, transportation, or consumption prob- 
lems. I'll outline the steps that we’re taking 
to strike at the heart of this monster by 
curbing domestic demand so they can take 
the message back with them to the coun- 
tries where they serve. Together, all coun- 
tries must send the message: No drug net- 
works will remain alive. We mean to have a 
drug-free country, and the world should 
know we mean business. 


There’re already reasons for optimism. In 
our Armed Forces in general, drug use has 
been cut by 67 percent since 1980. The 
daily use of marijuana among our high 
school students is down, as is the use of a 
variety of drugs for high school and college 
students. 


The sum total of this can be looked at as a 
good first step. One of the joys of my Presi- 
dency is getting to meet and know this gen- 
eration of American youth. I think it’s one 
of the finest we’ve ever had. If he hadn’t 
said it first, back at the beginning of World 
War II when someone asked General 
George Marshall what was our secret 
weapon, and he said, “The best blankety- 
blank kids in the world.” [Laughter] Well, I 
think it would well be that this generation 
will lead America out of the swamps of ille- 
gal drugs. Drug use*is a pervasive problem 
that afflicts all ages, all races, and all 
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income levels. Today’s young people, with 
their energy and ideals, with their commit- 
ment to a better future, could well have a 
greater impact on the rest of us than any 
generation before. I say we should give 
them every bit of support that we can. 

Earlier this week I announced six goals 
for us to focus our attention on, goals that 
will end America’s drug epidemic. And the 
first is a drug-free workplace. It’s particular- 
ly vital that those in sensitive occupations 
have clear minds. But we’re looking for a 
drug-free workplace for every working 
person, in government and out. 

Number two is drug-free schools, from 
grade schools through universities. Local au- 
thorities, parents, and educators can do it; 
and the time is now. This fall everyone 
should be made aware from day one that 
drugs on campus, used or sold by anyone, 
are a thing of the past and that strong 
action will back up that pronouncement. 

Our third goal is tackling the health dan- 
gers stemming from drug abuse. Research 
can find better treatments, more effective 
prevention, and better methods of drug 
testing. 

Our fourth goal is nothing less than a 
total international commitment to defeat 
this evil. And now that other countries 
know we're attacking the demand side, this 
should be made much easier. 


Fifth, we plan to strengthen our enforce- 
ment effort; that means building upon what 
we’ve already done, including, where ap- 
propriate, increasing the support that is 
given by the United States military in this 
effort. 

The sixth goal, and the one that is essen- 
tial if the others are to have a chance for 
success, is increasing the public’s awareness 
and involvement in the fight against drugs. 

This is not just a fight for government. 
It’s not just leadership from the White 
House and the statehouse, but leadership 
from the pulpit, the union hall, the corpo- 
rate office, the school board, and from the 
media that will permit us to rid our land of 
this scourge. 

Consistent with the theme of your confer- 
ence, “Sharing Knowledge for Action,” we 
must make drug use the top item in the 
national dialog, so that every citizen real- 
izes what the stakes are, for the individual 
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and for the country. Plato said long ago, 
“For our discussion is on no trifling matter, 
but on the right way to conduct our lives.” 

Well, we must determine how we, as free 
people, will conduct our lives, what our 
standards are, what behavior we will and 
will not tolerate. The time has come to 
decide on this issue and act, each of us. I 
want to thank all of you for the magnificent 
work you are doing, and will continue to 
do, to ensure that America meets this chal- 
lenge. 

Our goal is to do everything we can to 
help you have an awful lot of allies added to 
your ranks in the immediate time ahead. 
So, thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:12 p.m. in 


the ballroom at the Hyatt Regency Hotel in 
Crystal City. 


Federal Grain Inspection Service 





Nomination of W. Kirk Miller To Be 
Administrator. August 6, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate W. Kirk Miller to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Grain Inspection 
Service. He would succeed Kenneth A. 
Gilles. 

Since 1983 Mr. Miller has been president 
and chief operating officer, American Malt- 
ing Barley Association, and prior to that he 
was president and chief operating officer, 
1980-1983. Previously, he was assistant di- 
rector of national affairs, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 1976-1980; regional su- 
pervisor, 1974-1976, and organization di- 
rector, 1972-1974, with the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation; and Crawford County 
manager, Marion County Production Credit 
Association in Bucyrus, OH, 1971. 

He graduated from Ohio State University 
(B.S., 1970). Mr. Miller is married, has two 
children, and resides in Whitefish Bay, WI. 
He was born September 17, 1948, in 
Toledo, OH. 
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Veterans Administration 





Nomination of Thomas E. Harvey To Be 
Deputy Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 
August 6, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas E. Harvey to be 
Deputy Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 
He would succeed Everett Alvarez, Jr. 

Since 1983 Mr. Harvey has been General 
Counsel and Congressional Liaison, U.S. In- 
formation Agency. Previously, he was chief 
counsel and staff director, U.S. Senate Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, 1981-1983; Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Logistics), U.S. Department of De- 
fense, 1980-1981; and Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army (Acquisition), 1978- 
1980. During the academic years of 1980- 
1983, Mr. Harvey was an adjunct professor 
of international affairs, Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Foreign Service. Mr. Harvey 
received a White House fellowship, 1977- 
1978, and prior to that he was an attorney 
with the firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hadley 
and McCloy in New York City, 1972-1977. 

He graduated from the University of 
Notre Dame (B.A., 1963 and J.D., 1966), 
New York University (LL.M., 1980), and 
University College School of Law, Universi- 
ty of London, 1971-1972. Mr. Harvey is 
married, resides in Washington, DC, and 
was born November 9, 1941, in Evanston, 
I. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Nomination of Frank C. Carlucci To Be a 
Member of the General Advisory 
Committee, and Designation as Chairman. 
August 6, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank C. Carlucci to be a 
member of the General Advisory Commit- 
tee of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. He would succeed 
William Robert Graham, and upon confir- 
mation he will be designated Chairman. 


Since October 1984 Mr. Carlucci has 
been chairman and chief executive officer 
of Sears World Trade, Inc., and he held the 
position of president and chief operating of- 
ficer, 1983-1984. Previously, he was Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, 1981-1983; and he 
became a career Foreign Service officer in 
1956 where he held the following positioris: 
vice consul, and economic officer in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, 1957-1959; secretary 
and political officer in Kinshasa, Congo, 
1960-1962; officer in charge of Congolese 
political affairs in Washington, 1962-1964; 
consul general in Zanzibar, 1964-1965; and 
counselor for political affairs in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, 1965-1969. Mr. Carlucci was 
appointed Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in December of 1970, 
after having served as Assistant Director of 
OEO from 1969. He was then appointed 
Associate Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and was later appointed 
Deputy Director. For the next 2 years, until 
1974, Mr. Carlucci served as Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, followed by appointment 
as Ambassador to Portugal. He returned to 
the United States in February 1978 and 
served as Deputy Director of Central Intel- 
ligence until January 1981. 

He graduated from Princeton University 
(A.B., 1952) and did postgraduate studies at 
Harvard School of Business. Mr. Carlucci is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
McLean, VA. He was born October 18, 
1930, in Scranton, PA. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Four Delegates. 
August 6, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business. These are 
new positions: 

Paul Brooks, is ownet of H&B Tree Co. in Pem- 
broke, NC. He is currently chairman of the 
board, Lumbee Regional Development Associa- 
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tion. Mr. Brooks attended Pembroke State Uni- 
versity. He is married, has four children, and 
was born June 12, 1936, in Robeson County, 
NC. 


Robert J. Casey, is owner of Robert J. Casey and 
Co. in Pittsburgh, PA. Mr. Casey graduated 
from Kent State University (B.A., 1948) and 
Youngstown University (J.D., 1956). He is mar- 
ried and has three children. Mr. Casey was 
born July 18, 1923, in Youngstown, OH. 


Charles W. Joerg, is a CPA in private practice in 
Carson City, NV. He is married and has two 
children. Mr. Joerg was born January 28, 1942, 
in Formoso, KS. 


Barbara Sauer-Sandage, is president, Sandage 
Advertising and Marketing, Inc., in Burlington, 
VT. She graduated from the University of Ver- 
mont (B.A.) and Harvard University (M.A.). 
Mrs. Sauer-Sandage has four children and was 
born June 22, 1934, in Burlington, VT. 


International Whaling Commission 





Appointment of Norman Clinton Roberts as 
a Member. August 6, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Norman Clinton Roberts to 
be a member of the International Whaling 
Commission. He replaces Christian A. 
Herter, Jr. 


Dr. Roberts is an investment counselor 
with Morgan, Olmstead, Kennedy and 
Gardner in La Jolla, CA. Currently he also 
is chairman of the board, MTE Corp., and a 
financial adviser and partner, Wildlife Edu- 
cation, Ltd. Dr. Roberts is an active 
member in numerous wildlife organizations, 
including past chairman, San Diego Wild 
Animal Park Committee, American Society 
of Mammalogists, and the State of California 
Fish and Wildlife Commission. 


Dr. Roberts graduated from the Universi- 
ty of California at Davis (B.S., 1941) and 
Colorado State University (D.V.M., 1944), 
He has four children and was born Septem- 
ber 25, 1920, in San Diego, CA. 
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Strategic Petroleum Reserve 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. August 6, 1986 





Yesterday the President reaffirmed strong 
administration support of a 750 million 
barrel Strategic Petroleum Reserve. The 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve was created to 
maintain adequate strategic and economic 
protection against oil supply disruptions. It 
moderates the economic impacts of oil 
price increases and supply shortages, re- 
duces the pressures for allocation and price 
controls in the event of a supply disruption, 
reduces the likelihood of panic buying, and 
provides more time for diplomacy to work 
in special situations. 

Since 1981 we have increased the reserve 
over fivefold, and it now contains 503 mil- 
lion barrels. The President committed the 
administration to continue filling the re- 
serve throughout fiscal year 1987. He gave 
Secretary of Energy John Herrington the 
discretion to exceed the current congres- 
sionally approved rate, should oil prices 
make this an economically attractive choice. 

Reaffirmation of our goal of a 750 million 
barrel Strategic Petroleum Reserve demon- 
strates the President’s continued leadership 
and commitment to our allies that holding 
strategic stocks is the best defense against 
the effects of rapid price escalation or 
supply interruptions. The President, in 
reaching his decision, also called upon other 
oil consuming nations to take similar ac- 
tions, stressing that strategic stockpiles are 
the best defense against world oil supply 
disruption. 


Soviet Union-United States Discussions 
on Nuclear and Space Arms 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. August 6, 1986 





The United States and the Soviet Union 
will meet at the level of experts in Moscow 
on August 11, 1986, to discuss issues related 
to the negotiations on nuclear and space 
arms. The U.S. team will be led by Ambas- 
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sador Paul Nitze and will include Ambassa- 
dors Max Kampelman, Edward Rowny, 
Ronald Lehman, and Maynard Glitman, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Richard Perle, 
and Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs Col. Robert Lin- 
hard. This meeting of experts is intended to 
support the substantive negotiations in 
Geneva and the September 19-20, 1986, 
meeting of Secretary of State Shultz and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze in 
Washington. 


Regulatory Program of the United 
States Government 





Message to the Congress. August 7, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


The publication of the Regulatory Pro- 
gram of the United States Government is 
the second in an annual series begun last 
year as part of our effort to improve the 
management of regulatory activity within 
the Executive branch. A major goal of this 
publication is to provide the public and the 
Congress with a greater opportunity to 
learn about and evaluate our regulatory pri- 
orities and procedures. 

The Regulatory Program describes the 
523 most significant regulatory activities 
planned for the year ending March 31, 
1987. Over the coming months and years, 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget will report periodically on the 
agencies’ progress in carrying out these ini- 
tiatives. 

Federal regulation is one of the most im- 
portant and costly activities of government, 
yet it has been managed even less system- 
atically than government spending. Last 
year, I established the Regulatory Program 
to complement the other programs I put in 
place during 1981 to improve the quality 
and responsiveness of our regulatory efforts. 

We have too little information on the 
benefits provided by the regulations we 
promulgate each year and even less infor- 
mation on the benefits of those already in 
effect. By developing better information on 
benefits, we can improve the setting of pri- 


orities that truly meet the Nation’s needs. 
The Program will help us do that. 
Moreover, we have only rough estimates 
of the total costs of regulations—ranging be- 
tween $50 billion and $150 billion each 
year. While the American people pay such 
regulatory costs, they tend to be hidden in_ 
the prices consumers pay for goods and 
services. These costs could grow even 
larger, as there will be a tendency to main- 
tain government programs through regula- 
tory means when funding is not available. 
Today, more than ever, it is essential for 
us to coordinate regulatory activity among 
the agencies, to increase accountability for 
regulatory programs, and to ensure that the 
most significant regulatory activities are 
given priority and are properly managed. 
Only through a coordinated executive 
review can regulatory activities provide the 
greatest real benefits to society as a whole. 
Of course, this Regulatory Program by 
itself cannot ensure that all regulation will 
be well-conceived and beneficial to society. 
It can, however, highlight important regula- 
tory activities under consideration. Thus, 
this Regulatory Program is an important ad- 
dition to our. wide-ranging efforts of regula- 
tory oversight and review—designed to 
make government regulation the servant, 
not the master, of the American people. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
August 7, 1986. 


Note: The 639-page publication is available 
from the Government Printing Office. 


Department of Energy 





Nomination of James Allen Wampler To Be 
Assistant Secretary (Fossil Energy). 
August 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Allen Wampler to 
be Assistant Secretary (Fossil Energy),. De- 
partment of Energy. He would succeed 
Helmut A. Merklein. . 
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Mr. Wampler is currently vice chancellor 
of administration for the Illinois Eastern 
Community Colleges in Olney, IL. Previ- 
ously, he was dean of mining, Wabash 
Valley College in Centralia, IL, 1982-1984; 
vice president of NPL, Inc., in Houston, TX, 
1980-1982; Deputy Director, Labor-Man- 
agement Relations, the President’s Commis- 
sion on Coal, Washington, DC, 1979-1980; 
and vice president of training and develop- 
ment, Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1976-1979. 


Mr. Wampler graduated from Bluefield 
College (A.E.E.T., 1965; B.A., 1985). He is 
married and has three children and resides 
in Centralia, IL. Mr. Wampler was born 
September 23, 1944, in Bartley, WV. 


Voluntary Drug Testing 





Statement by the Deputy Press Secretary for 
Domestic Affairs. August 7, 1986 





Monday, the White House senior staff, led 
by the President and the Vice President, 
will begin voluntary drug testing to set the 
example and lead the way toward the Presi- 
dent’s goal of a drug-free workplace. 


The President has made it clear that he is 
seeking a drug-free workplace for all Amer- 
icans. He believes that all Federal employ- 
ees deserve a drug-free environment and 
that Federal employees should set the ex- 
ample for State and local government and 
the private sector to follow in identifying 
users of illegal drugs. This is an essential 
step in helping users free themselves of the 
drug habit. 


Note: Albert R. Brashear, Special Assistant 
to the President and Deputy Press Secretary 
for Domestic Affairs, read the statement to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House during the daily press 
briefing, which began at 12:20 p.m. 

The following day the White House an- 
nounced that after the President's 
weekly radio address on August 9, he will 
go to Bethesda Naval Hospital for a urologi- 
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cal evaluation. At that time, he will partici- 
pate in the voluntary drug testing program 
for senior White House staff. 


President’s Commission on Executive 
Exchange 





Appointment of Harry Jack Gray as a 
Member. August 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Harry Jack Gray to be a 
member of the President’s Commission on 
Executive Exchange for a term of 2 years. 
This is a new position. 

Since 1974 Mr. Gray has been chairman, 
United Technologies Corp., where he start- 
ed as a group vice president in 1961. Previ- 
ously, he was with Litton Industries as 
president, U.S. engineering division, 1956- 
1958, and vice president, 1958-1961. 

Mr. Gray graduated from the University 
of Illinois (B.S., 1941 and M.S., 1947), Trini- 
ty College (LL.D., 1976), and the University 
of Hartford (LL.D., 1978). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Farmington, 
CT. Mr. Gray was born November 18, 1919, 
in Milledgeville Crossroads, GA. 


International Pacific Halibut 
Commission 





Appointment of Two Members. 
August 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission for terms expiring De- 
cember 12, 1987. These are reappoint- 
ments: 

Richard I. Eliason, of Alaska. 
George A. Wade, of Washington. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





August 3 
The President returned to the White 


House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


August 4 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the national 
campaign against drug abuse; 

—Presidential appointees to the Federal 
Government; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss the national campaign 
against drug abuse; 

—U.S. Ambassadors Peter O. Murphy 
(Chief Negotiator for the Canada-U.S. 
free trade talks), G. Norman Anderson 
(Sudan), and Robie Marcus Palmer (Hun- 
gary), prior-to their departure for their 
overseas posts. 


August 5 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to request their support in sustain- 
ing his veto of the Textile and Apparel 
Trade Enforcement Act of 1985 and to 
discuss arms control, defense funding, 
and aid to the Nicaraguan democratic 
resistance. 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger, to receive the 1985 Worldwide 
Survey of Alcohol and Nonmedical Drug 
Use Among Military Personnel and to 
discuss efforts to curb drug abuse in the 
military 

—the Secnsatts Policy Council, to discuss 
the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

Throughout the day, the President tele- 

phoned Members of Congress to urge them 
to sustain his veto of the Textile and Appar- 
el Trade Enforcement Act of 1985. 
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August 6 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 


—a group of Republican Senators and 
Representatives, to discuss the Strategic 
Defense Initiative; 

—Chester A. Crocker, Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs, to discuss the 
Assistant Secretary’s consultations with 
our allies on South Africa; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger. 

In the morning, the President telephoned 
Members of Congress to urge them to sus- 
tain his veto of the Textile and Apparel 
Trade Enforcement Act of 1985. 

The President accorded the personal rank 
of Ambassador to Lynn M. Hansen, in his 
capacity as Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the Conference on Confidence and Security 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe. At present Dr. Hansen is an Assist- 
ant Director of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (Multilateral Af- 
fairs), designate. 


August 7 
mg President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—William Lucas, Michigan gubernatorial 
candidate; 
—the Economic Policy Council, to discuss 
the privatization of space. 


August 8 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


The President today announced the fol- 
lowing individuals to be members of the 
United States delegation to attend the inau- 
gural ceremonies of His Excellency Joaquin 
Balaguer as President of the Dominican Re- 
public (August 15-16): 


Personal Representative of the President, 
with the rank of Special Ambassador, to 
head the delegation: 

George P. Shultz, Secretary of State 
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Representatives of the President, with the 
rank of Special Ambassador: 


Lowell Charles Kilday, American Ambassador to 
the Dominican Republic 


Elliott Abrams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted August 4 


Martha O. Hesse, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring October 20, 
1987, vice Raymond J. O’Connor, resigned. 


Submitted August 5 


Joseph P. Russoniello, 

of California, to be United States Attorney 
for the Northern District of California for 
the term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Submitted August 7 


Frank C. Carlucci, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the General 
Advisory Committee of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
vice William Robert Graham. 


W. Kirk Miller, 
of Wisconsin, to be Administrator of the 


Federal Grain Inspection Service, vice Ken- 
neth A. Gilles. 


Thomas E. Harvey, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Deputy 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, vice Ev- 
erett Alvarez, Jr., resigned. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted August 8 


William R. Graham, 

of California, to be Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, vice George 
A. Keyworth II, resigned. 


James Allen Wampler, 

of Illinois, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Energy (Fossil Energy), vice Helmut A. 
Merklein, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released August 4 


Advance text: 
Remarks announcing the national campaign 
against drug abuse 


Released August 5 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Joseph P. Russoniello to be 
United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of California 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the annual convention of the 
Knights of Columbus in Chicago, IL 


Released August 6 


Advance text: 

Remarks to the National Conference on Al- 
cohol and Drug Abuse Prevention in Arling- 
ton, VA 


Released August 8 


Announcement: 

President’s urological evaluation at Bethes- 
da Naval Hospital on August 9, and his par- 
ticipation in the voluntary drug testing pro- 
gram 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





H.R. 4409 / Public Law 99-368 
Panama Canal Commission Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Year 1987 


H.R. 4985 / Public Law 99-369 

To authorize the distribution within the 
United States of the USIA film entitled 
“The March” 


Approved August 4 
H.R. 3511 / Public Law 99-370 
Bank Bribery Amendments Act of 1985 


S. 1874 / Public Law 99-371 
Education of the Deaf Act of 1986 


Approved August 5 


S. 415 / Public Law 99-372 
Handicapped Children’s Protection Act of 
1986 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved August 6 


HJ. Res. 623 / Public Law 99-373 

To authorize the designation of a calendar 
week in 1986 and 1987 as National Infection 
Control Week 


SJ. Res. 371 / Public Law 99-374 


To designate August 1, 1986, as “Helsinki 
Human Rights Day” 


Approved August 7 


H.R. 1406 /' Public Law 99-375 

To authorize appropriations for nongame 
fish and wildlife conservation during fiscal 
years 1986, 1987, and 1988 


H.R. 4434 / Public Law 99-376 

To amend the Act entitled “An Act grant- 
ing a charter to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs” 


H.R. 2991 / Private Law 99-4 
For the relief of Betsy L. Randall 
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